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PREFACE , . 

T^^U G^A^ was compiled at the cohcluslon of a school evaluation project 
conducted by members of the Science and Mathematics Education Centre (SMEC) 
at the Western Australian Institute Technology on behalf of the GathoUc 
Edi^ation Commission of Western Australian. 

The purpose of the school evaluation project Wks to: 

o Assist school communities 'in W.A. to appreciate tlfe need.f^r \ " - 
school evaluation: ^ . • * 

o Encourage school communities to know and ' use ■ procedures and ' 
'"^'•lods involved in. the. evaluation process; and " ' . • 

o Erovide assistance to" school comm^initiea in order to enable 
tffaa to derive the benefits of evaluation and to ditect 
those benefits int^ the ^ncement of the . educational 
J process. 

In attanpfcing to. achieve the above objectives a procedure fpr. school 
evaluation was de^sed,, tri ailed ,and further develop.ed. using five 
schools. * , 



A serious attempt has been made, in the compilation of the Guide to 
take into account the fact that many persons interested in school 
evaluation may not have ted -"ext enslve experience in evaluation 
procedures. On this assumption/ the Guide .presents . a step by step 
development of the st^es involved in a school evaluation. ' 




^ The • development and production of the Guide was supported by an 
Australian Schools Commission grant through the Catholic Education 
Commission of Western Australia, 

The authors acknowledge the valuable contributions which many people 
made to the develoi)ment of the Guide. Firstly, the school personnel 
involved ity/the trlalling of the evaluation procedure. Secondly, 
David B«^h of the Catholic Education Commission 'of W.A. who assisted 
in ^rlai^ing the evaluation procedure, and finall^"^s Pat Charlton 
and Leslie Thompson who prepared the manuscript of the Guide. 

John Dekkers, John^Malone 
Michael O'Loughlin, David Treagust 
' July, 1982 
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This Guide is- primarily designed for school personnel (adndnistrators 
and teachers) to provide: 

o An introduction to the nature and purpose of school evaluation; 
a An approach to^ school evaluation . that involves tlie evaluation of 

issues determined by school staff; 
• A set of procedures to cjarry out school evaluation;' and * 
. 9 Guidance information and itist rumen t's for conducting a school 

evaluation. * ^ . 



The procedure outlined in the Guide has broad application gnd use. For 
lnstance.it may be used to evaluate^ a number of aspects of the school 
, environment that could possibly involve the whole sta^f of either a primary 
• or secondary school. Additionally, the Guide could simply be used to' 
evaluate a specific asj,ect of the'-school - for example, the teaching of 
music or, perhaps, the involvement , of parents in school activities. 

Whilst the Guide is primarily designed for school, use it is seen as a 
useful document fpr: • 

School administrators, superintendents, school advisors and evaluators 
In their deliberations on the selection and assessment of an 
appropriate procedure .for school evaluation from among those currently 
in use; and \ ^ ■ 

« Pre-service anfl in-sgrvice teacher education programmes or workshops 
. - as a basis for description and discussion of school .evaluation 
procedures. ' * . 

Any school evaluation requires that the s^chool has access to a variety of 
■evaluation instruments and relevant documentation. The appendices of th^ • 
Guide have attempted to provide a variety of different types of inatruments 
that can be used in the collection of evaluation data together with a 
bibliography containing references, concerning «the evaluation process. 
These materials should only be viewed in the context of guidance for the 
school evaluation. It is hoped that persons either ' conducting or 
•participating in a school evaluation will seek advice and assistance fronl 
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experienced school- evaluators regarding additional instruments and 
documentation that may be used in an evaluation. Such assistance can be 
obtained from, the various educational authoritHM - for example, the staff 
of the ^State Education Department, the Cathrylic Education Office and 
tertiary institutions. 



(Iv) . 
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INTRODUCTION vTQ : SCHOOL EVALUATION 
• 1»1 What Ij^ school evaluation? -s 
Evaluation;, concerns : ^4/ 
9 Assessing perforaance against specific objectives; 

• Dellnisatlng, obtaining and providing- useful Informatlbn for 
judging j decision alternatives; and 

• Deten^ii|lng the worth of a thing. It Includes obtaining 

II.'.'' 

Infomatlon to judge the worth of an educational program, 
^ producer, or procedure, or the potential utility of alternative 
approaches designed to attain specified objectives. 

^ Schools are dynamic Instpltuf Ions, always conscious of the demands 
,of the community they serve. They have a responslhlll ty towards 

* - satisfying the needs of pupils during their formative years and are 
accountable for the tasks they perform. Consequently there is a 
need within schools' for a system of continual self-appraisal in 
order to: teview the activities they are engaged in, to review the 
reasons, for carrying out those activities and to review the success 
or otherwise of their endeavours. In the school, as 'in ' all 
educational systems, evaluation tends to concern the determination 
'of theVworth of an. aspect in a certain educational setting for 
decision making purposes . The main purpose of an evaluation is to 
. obtain, information which will provide a basis for school 
improvement . Such improvements' ndght be aimed at revising the 
schocil^s policies, objectives, curriculum structure or 
organisation. 

1.2 V?hy' become involved in school evaluation? 

: ^^slrability of a • school , applying some form of systematic 
self-appraisal to its activities is based upon the following: 

It provides necessary information for the improved planning of 
educational services provided by the school; 

^ io It is a valuable staff /.parent development tool as it can engage 
staff/parents in a joint . examination and review of the school 
curriculum,* its relevance to all students, snd its 
implementation through the school organisation; 
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• It encourages the development of relationships between school 
staff and the community served by the school}. ' 

• It is a means of ensiiring that educational services provided by 
individual schools meet the Wentified needs of their students; 

and ' 

•iv • ■ ■ 

• It b-rings ^the school community ^'together around a Common 
endeavour. 

Properly donej^ an evaluation can be a creative and productive 
exp^eri-ence for a school community and the exercise can do much, to 
establish goals an^ a sense of direction. The process can be a 
constructive exercise for the school and is -designed primarily to 
improve the educational process. The results provide measures of 
•the extent to which the school is actual^ accomplishing what it is 
striving to do, . and plans ^ for itrfprovements can be baspd on these 
measures. , , 

Further, Involvement In an evaluation .will help a school community 
explore the concept of evaluation, understand' some of its 
implications an*'d should overcome several common misconceptions 
conceming the process^, namely ^ho8e relating to "organisationll 
prying", "interference by the administration" and "bureaucratic 
control". ■ , ' I 

1 • 3 What tp evaluate . ' \ 

Any aspect of a school's operation can be evaluated, infiludi.ng the 
curriculum and how^it is structured , .' its organisation, the 
timetable, staffing and Wterial resources, the school's . 
relationship' with the community , ' discipline procedure^ and 
activities, and how the school responds to the needs of its 
students. r '' ' • 

To evaluate all, ^those aspects of a school's programs and. 
activities, even over a full year,* would be an almost Impossible 
task. While it is acknowledged that an ^valuation involves a great 
deal of effbrt, there is ample testimony to the fact that the 
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exercise- will result' in a school which caters better for the needs 
and demands of its students and the community as a whole. 

J - ■ , 

Australia has historically drawn on the U.K. and U.S.A. as the two 
major sources of information with regard to school evaluation 
theory and practice. The literature underlines the following as 
the ultimate goals of school evaluation: 

• ClaVificatioih of educational alms and objectives; 
o Improvement of instructional programs; 

• Increased competence of school personnel; ^ 
o Better .utilisation of. facilities and resources; 

• Improved cpordlnation of total staff effort; and 
Enhancement of the understandl-ng of the evaluation process. 

.1 

The- degree to which evaluation goals are accomplished will 
determine the extent of the improvement of educational opportunity 
in a particular school. Many aspects or areas within a school lend 
themselves to the evaluation process. For example an evaluation 
could involve: / 

• All aspects of the school - students, teachers, the' 
administration, courses, the parent body, the school program, 
the school in the communi ty , resources, goals , polici es , 
grounds, buildings, facilities 

• One or more aspects of ^the school - discipline, communications, 
faclll ties. . . . # 

o The; wholfe school curriculum - i{s aims, organisation, 
syllabi ..... 

• One aspect of the curriculum - the religious education program, 
the • physical education program. . ... 

Thus there are, U terally , . a vast number of aspects of the school, 
the community, school programs, activities and personnel^^ which 
might be the object of an evaluation. ' Regardless of the area 
chosen it is necessary that those involve^d agree on: 

• The need for the evaluation; and ^ 

^ o The area(s) to be evaluated. ^ . • < 

■ ■ ,• % / , ^ 



The participants in a school evaluation must, alffO be prepared to 
make a commitment to see the evaluation through to ite^conclusion. 

4 Approaches to school evaluation , 

The process of evaluation in a school t^nds to be carried out by, 
one of the following groups: 

• Persons from an outside school (luthority e.g. a Superintendent 
or Inspector from the State Department of. Education or the 

• Catholic Education Commission; 

• A team of evaluation consultants,' ' e.g. persons from a 
professional group of evalua|:ion consultan^ts ; *• 

• The schbol community, e.g. usually the school' staff in 
conjunction vdth parents and students. 

A school evaluation using the latter process is generally referred 
to as a school, self-evaluation. The^re are ^ number of approaches 
to school self-evaluation which differ basicaUy. in the. nature of 
•the infomation sought and the criteria u'poi^ which the judgements 
about a school's performance can be made. They include: ^ 
(a) The Discrepancy Approach: if this approach .is used, the 
evaluation is based upon the comparison of "what is" wlth^"what 
ought to be". It is therefore necessary to detennine firstly 
"what ought to be". This could perhaps? be based upon, stated 
aims or goals of the school al'thougli it may be di f ficult. >to 
translate these goals into a description of the "u^opian" 
jschqol . 

The determination ' of "what is" then requires data to be 
collected on each/ of the aspects described in "what ought' to 
be". - . ' ' . . 



; This approach has value in identifying problems in a school. 

In many schools these d^t screpanci es are probably very well 
^ known to most concerned persons"wlth the school ** 

r 
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for'lnstance the inadequacies In school discipline, despite the 
presence of school policy pn this matter. 

(b) The Perception -Approach: Often an evaluation can be based on 
the comparison of the perceptions • of. parentk^, .teachers,, 
admi-nistrators, pupils and other groups on certain aspects of 
the school's operation and performance. For example, there may 
well be parental views on the standard of teaching in "a 
particular subject which 'is not shared by. the school 

. ^ administration or staff. This approach 'is too often weakened 
by a lack of objective Information. 

(c) A Student ^hievement " Approach : If one subscribes * to the 
View, that aie business, of schools is the.:academic educatlbn of 

^ students, .then the. prime criterion for the .evaluation of a 
school's performance Vs the academic achievement. For. 
_ lA'ktance, staff may not be. impressed by TAE results in a school 
subject arfd may -initiate an evaluation concerning TAE 
performance in the J school. This approach uses historical or 
comparative data on student achievement as the major source of 
information for the evaluation. ^ . ■ ' 

• ■■ ■ ^ ,-\ ■ . ' . - • '■ 

(d.) An_ Objective-Based ^.Approach: This approach is similar to the 
distcrepancy approach in that the evaluation is* . structured 
... around a set of clearly defined school objectives. It assumes ' 
that the school has or can develop such a set of objectives and 
that these objectives' r:€late to "what is happening" in tKe 
:> school. This approach focuses on the product of the 
, educational program as well .as the process - that is, the way^ 
the school achieves the objectives. 

(e) A Goal-Free Approach: This approach makes no specific 

reference to the stated goals' or objectives of • the school^btit 

looks "^mpre at identifying issues and areas *of concern in the 

8:chool. For example, such issues and concerns could involve/ 

■ •' ' ' . ,. ■ ■ 

student reporting procedures 'used, the adequacy of llbtary 
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refOurces and so on. 

• • ^ . 

• ThiB preliminary stage of identifying i/sues allows . ^he 
evaluation to be focused on aspects of corj^cem to one or more 
>- groups associated with the school. The approach is most often 
of direct use to the school since its purpose is not concerned 
with "accountability" 'but 'more ^ with ^?^roblem solving". The 
infonnatlon collected is also of dl/ect and immediate use to 
the School. - 

In any one school evaluation .it Is/ most likely that elements of 
each of these foregoing apprpathe/ will be utilised according to 
the situation at hand. / 



/ ■ ■ \ 



1»5 The evaluation approacH used in this Guide 

This Guide is to a large extent based upon the go'al-free approach 
to school evaluation. That. Is, Instead of proceeding with the 
evalaation based upon a sfet of pre-determlned evaluation goals, the 
areas for evaluation ^ie determined by the participants in the 
evaluation process /in this Giflde. There are a number of , 

advantages In using this approach.! They Include: 

■ /■ p . ' ■ 

_ o The opFiortunity- provided to staff, students, parents and others 
to participate in the. .process of determining the aims of the 
evaluation./ This gives those persons a sense of "ownership" 
and *'lnvalyementM^ the evaluation; 
o The' o^j^^tives or aim^'i^f- many schools are usually couched in 
general,^ tems. This! makes it difficult to determine the extent 
^^1^^^ ^^^^^ ^"^^ are" being achieved. The actual process, of 
coli^^^^ setting the aims of an ^evaluation in a group 

situation of ten .stimulates in the participants , cMtl,cal 
^thinking concerning the school's role and its activities; ^ 
• ^ The evaluation process itself, in conjunction ^ with the 
/ expressions of views by all the participants,' lelds to an 
improvement in understanding between all groups, irrespective of 
further developments in the evaluation. 



. / 
/ 
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It is stressed that in the execution of a schb'o; evaluation using 
the goal-free app^roach, aspects of otheiJaferoacfees outlined 4n 
Section 1.4 can be included* For example, if fin wnlu/itlon Is 
concerned ilth ,fiftudent achievement in their final year at school 
then achievement trends in the past ten years could be examined; 

if an evaluation is concerned with the effectiveness of V' the 
school discipline system it may be deemed appropriate by the 
evaluation team to compare teacher and student perceptions of the 
discpline system. 
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; -THE PARTICIPANTS ; - 
'2.1. Introduction . ^ . ' ♦ 

As alluded to in Section 1, a school evaluation should involve as 
far as is possible, a broad cross-section of persons within the 
. school comipunity. Thus , when school evaluation is proposed by 
either school staff member, or by one of the school administrators 
(Principal, Registrar, Sienior Master), or by an outside body such 
as a Par,ents and Friends Group, it is 'appropriate that the 
inltiator(s) establish a small ad-hoc Evaluation Committee at the 
earliest opportunity. This committee comprising two or . three 
members- and possibly coordinated by the initiator, has the 
following tasks: ^ ^ \ 

o Clarifying what it, is hop? tA achieve so that others will 
understand their concerns; r . 

• Considering what assistance will be required; 

• Bringing the matter to the attention of the whole' school 
community;: and ■ ' * 

• Preparing. meeting agendas; 

' As well, the^ committee's ta^k is- also to g^erally oversee those 
early procedural^ tasks Which 'are* so important and necessary at the 
■ commencement -of the evaluation. 

. Once the ah^\e action has been initiated, various others persons 
and groups c£|n become, involved In the evaluation process in the 
^nner outlined in the following sections . 

2«2 The Evaluation Coordinator 

It is imperative to the success of the evaluation that an 
individual be n(i&inated to coordinate the evaluation. This person, 
whether it be the Principal , School Bursar ''or Registrar or a 
teacher, would assume the responsibility of the ad-hoc Evaluation 
Committee and oversee the tasks listed above. As well, this person 
may become the instigator and coordinator of further evaluations ' 
within the school on future occasions. 
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■2,3 The School Evaluati on Commlt!^np - ; ' ^ 

Once an . evaluatlo.n ' has been Initiated It, Is appropriate to 
estabUsh a School Evaluation Committee. Typically Its 'membership 
should be composed of the Evaluation Coordinator,' volunteer staff 
■ members and representatives from concerned groups that may wish to 
, be involved ' in the evaluation. The representations ' coul^^ 
students and perhaps even a representative^ a tertiary 
institution or school authority e.g. State Education Department. 
The role ^ of this Committee Is to^ d^rsee the design ' and to 
Iflipleraent the -evaluation. The Committee should regularly 
^. communicate the progress of the ' evaluation to all Interested 
parties, actively sedc staff input and involvement in all areas of 
the evaluation and be responsive and . sensitive to the peeds,' wishes 
and rights of all those associated with the evaluation. 

• '. ' 

In summary, this committee replaces the ad -hoc Evaluatj.on .Corajnlttee 
and may consist of: " * 

• School staff members; " 

O Representatlve(s) from the parent body; • - 

• Representatives frorii the student body; ' and 
o Representatives from outside bodies. 

2.4 The School Teaching Staff 

The task of actually Impl^ementlng an evaluation ultimately falls 
upon'm&bers of. the School- Evaluation Committee assisted \y the 
school staff, using their own and the school's resources. 

. '■ 

Typically, in. any school evaluation, the extent to which staff 
become involved varies considerably. Teacher roles that can be 
identified, are; 

• Serving as a member of the School Evaluation Committee; / 
o Assisting in the design and planning of the evaluation; 

• Assisting' to determine areas of the school to.be evaluated; 

• Assisting in the collection of data; 



• Assisting in the .data-analysis phase; and 
. • Assisting ih the .prejJaration tff the. evaluation report. 

The role of school staff members in an evaluation xran often be 
'' * ■ ■ ' , -■. . V 

. identified in . terms of their expertise - 'for example in the 

analysis, of data for the evaluation, mathematics staff could 

provide valuable assistance and' specialist English teachers might 

''assist in the preparation of reports, correspondence and so on. 

Teachers whp have .undertaken evaluations acknowledge ^ that time is 
the most difficult resource to manage. The problejfi of making time 
availably' for the Evaluation Coordinator, and Indeed If the other 
, 'Staff, may be overcome by: , * i 

.0 Arranging teacher release "or' reli ef; c 
« Timetabling in order to free staff inv61ved: and ' 
o Arranging common *free periods for planning purposes. 

It is emphasised that it is the staff members who will bear the 
brunt of an evaluation exercisia; . the decision to embark upon any 
evaluation, and^the commitment to see it through must be theirs. 

2.5 -The School ClefH-cal Staff ■ f 

School clerical staff have an important function. They have a most 
valuable role to play by backing up the School Evaluation Committee 
and the. teaching staff with support services, such ag typing, 
duplicating, collating printed material and so:oni As well, the 
school clerical staff can assist in the liaison between different 
groups involved and act as a iocal contact point for "the 
evaluation. 

2.6 The External Consultants 

External consultants should J be included in .a«school evaluation. 
Their input is valuable in thj^t; it provides 'the viewpoint. of those 
• outside the system who are/in a position to observe the curent 
situation objectively. The type of assistance they might provide 
includes the following: 
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• Assisting the school staff, tp ^ appreclat e , the n^ed for', 
evaluation at various levels: e.g., the classroom, a section of 
school, the whole school; . ^ )■ ' 

. • Assisting the school staff to become^ familiar wtth the. planning ■ 
procedures involved in an evaluation process; . ■ ' ^ 
Providing assistance to the school community, thus enabling if " 
to profit from,; the evaluation and ^to use the ' result s^ to tfWe 
benefit of tj\e school as' a whole; and . 
. Assisting schoor staff In the design ,;ind oxcrutton of tiH/Sta ' 
^ collection procedures and the analysis of that data. * //4 ' 

■ - ^ ■.; : ,J4il- 

In^- effect, the consultants should possess expertise y^^^^M^o^^ 
procedures, and some.cbnsideration should ^eyv^jf^ 
stage in the planning of the evaluation to' ^^^i^f'-^-^''^-^^^^^^^ 
assist in this^ role. Useful personn^ 
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Staff .members from tertiary institutl^p'|i;i^^ 
Represeiitatives from educational -aut^oji^ 

r school vdth^f'e^^^^ 



A staff member from anothe 
evaluation. 



The number of external consultants used would^^nd'on the nature 
and magnitude of the evaluation exercise, ''"-^ /i? ' * 

The^exact point at which assistance fr^^^^^^^^ in the 

evaluation is utilised as shown in SectiW^!,!, Table 1. 

2*7 The School Community - ;c 

In initiating an evaluation, the School Evaluation Committee should 
consider carefully what it hopes to achieve, what cooperation it 
will require and the support it might receive -from interested and 
concerned groups. As was mentioned earlier in this Section a 
school valuation is an Important staff/parent development tool as 
it can engage both groups in a joint activity aimed at both the 
school and the community. Parent, groups can participate by 
providing representatives who will: * 



• Serve as members of Che. School Evaluation Commlctee; - 
I*. Seek out and provide fecdbnck Co the Committee on commimity 

views related to the concerns of the evaluation; * 

• ..Provide particular expertise or assistance in terms of 

professional advice and the provision of additional resources 
not available to tfie school* - that is, in some unique way not 
normally available"1:o an^ evaluation exercise. 



A PROCEDURE FOR SCHOOL EVALUATION ' ' 

3»l Introd^uctlon . , , • * 

. A perusal of . the Billography Indicates that a vast amount of 
literature Is available on the subject of school evaluation. 
Unfortunately, nuch of it assumes that adequate oi^ even unllralted 
resources are available to the School to ' conduct an evaluation. 
Also, much of the literature originates outside Australia and .is 
. based on an accreditation process inappropriate to the .Australian 
scene. Thus while much can be gained from reading aboi/t such 
studies, they often cannot be easily adapted to Aust: rail an schbol 
systems. The evaluation approach presented in , this Guide has 
therefore been specifically constmcted. and itself evaluated, 
within the framework of Australian schools at both primary- and 
secondary school levels. . ' 

The evaluation procedure consists of eight phases or steps. 
1.. THE INITIATION 

2. THE COMMITMENT 

3. PARAMETER DETERMINATION 
A. ISSUE DETERMINATION 

"5. DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

6 . REPORTING 

7 . ACTION ■ <^ 

8. REFLECTION 

; The first seven phases cover the major part of the evaluation' 
process, whilst the last (certainly not the least) phase requires ( 
the school community to reflect on the- outcome of the evaluation^ 
some _Eime after it has be~en completed. , 

■ 

Table 1 provides summary details concerning: 
o What each phase is about; and ' ■ " ' 

o Who may be involved, in terms of school staff, parents students 
and external consultants. 
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The remainder of Section 3 io devoted to an Elaboration of 
Information .provided In Table 1. 

\' ■ . ■ , . ■ '/ 
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HIE PHASES OF mmm m w \%m mim 



fHA5E , . ACTiviTies 



I 



I Wmm] \ DECISIOmiNGByMEMOERSOFTIIE 



.N. ■ ISSUE DETERNINATION \ ^ , ■ IDENTIFY THE PRECISE AREAS OR ISSUES 



^' ™ING ; PRESENTING THE FINDINGS AND 

' 4 * 



I. ACTION 



1 ' 



^lON - • •„ vlf^tolNGTHEEFFECTIVEOSAND 



I'EfiSflNS/WS IWED 



TI'C INIIIATION , ■ HOTIMTINO AW/OR CENFfiAII^O THE \ \\\ 

\ , ' ID^^ OF AN EQUATION \W THE SCHML , EVAUIATION COfWTIEE, WHICH 1^ 



I 

IITTrr i,iiii/>ii 1^ 

TIIEH SUPERCEUED liy THE 5CII00E 
EVALilATIOfJ COMMITTEE 



SClia EWLUATION COMMITTEE 



, , ^ SCHOOL COMMUNITy TO ASSIST AND/OR ALL STAFF, STUDENTS, I WTS 

ENGAGE IN THE EyALyATIOfI ' > I 

J. PARAftTERTOHINATb , LISTING THE M CONSTRAINTS OF THE ' , f SaialLUATION COWITTEE 

• EVALUATION; THE RESOURCES NEEDED AND ALL SUPPORTfNG CROUPS ■ STAFF 

' , THE' SCOPE OF THE EVALUATION STUDENTS; PARENTS EXTERNAL- 



CONSULTANTS 



SCHOOL EWLllATION C0W1ITTEE 
. • ALL SUPP0Rnf(G.GROUPS 

5. DAW COaECTIOfI AND ANALTSlS COLLECTING THE INFORMATION NEEDED ' sCHOa EVALUATION MITTE^ 

FOR THE EVALUATION.. AN«,ySING- ! EXTERNAL CONSULTANTS 

.EVALUATION DATA < 



SCHOOL STAFF 



SCHOOL EVALUATION COWIHEE 



fiECO^HNDATIONS■FOR ACTION ' EXTERNAL CONSULTANTS 

SCHOOL STAFF, ' 
SUPPORTING GROUPS 

I'ilfPLEMENTiNG THE RECOMATIONS THE SCHOd ADMINISTRATION 



VALUE OF THE ENTIRE EVALUATION SCHOOL STAFF 



SCHOOL EVALUATION tOfWITTEE 



■J ^ 



SUPPORTING GROUPS 



VnAVA', X -~ Tiny iNlTIATION 
Thu purpofio ol" thin pluiMh 1h t j 



(a) MoLtvate the iichool roimnuuUy to «MiKaK»* In an ,-va I iiat I un ; aa,l ' 
to 

(b) Inform tho ncliool coimmiul ry oo.uusrnluK th.-^ nature* an<l purpose 
of Hcliool trvaUiatl6n. ^ , 

Tho mUivatlon tor a HOhool to ruKaj^c In an fvahiatlon caa ocrur 1 »\ 
nlther of two waya : i 

• From an ''external" Hourco - tliat; la, from outHldo th(. raak^ of 
tho ychool staff or nchool a<Iml ul at rat Ion ; or 

• I'rom an "intornaT' mnxr'co that 1«, from wi thin tht' ranks ot 
the school staff or scliool admlnlRtratlon. 

One c!xnmple of an external "Bourcol' wimld bo thi^ schools' paroats 
and^ friends. Whilst pareata may not ho ablo to view Hchool . 
activities completely oh^loctlvely , they, like the external 
consultant f>roup referred '\jn Sectlpn 2.6 are"" well placed to 
observe the school situation. They can bring fo/vard concerns and 
. views' about the school which may be quite different to the ^ 
^\ perceptions of the school staff. The, Vrot ect ive instincts of 
parents where their children/students are concerned is Well known. 
. However, these instincts, and the parental observations that may go 
ulth them, can be of immense value to a school staff, the members 
of which can be so closely involved with the school system that 
issues which loonv large in parents eyes are. downplayed, mlnimi<sed 
or even overlooked by them. Given the opportunity, parents can 
suggest many useful areas Jor evaluj^^ion' within their children's 
achool, - ^ 

A further example of an external /^source", is the school Principal. 

Evaluations have been successfully implemented in those schools 
^j; where the Principal first places the notion before his staff simply 

to gauge their reaction to it, free of any pressure to undertake 

the ^ndssion. Imposition of an evaluation by a member-of the 
- administratior^, or by one of the school/college governing body is 

not, generally, the ideal way to initiate the exercise. 
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Till? "I ri I titl I " ttourt *'' of Iiv)t i Vrtl i oil t)t ti tit llOO 1 t:V.'t 1 U .'l^t 1 on |t!lt«|tj 
io then fr<u hln>^ utntt, 'Vt^m Uvn n ftw U f* thr? tunnl hi I nn 

hiivtr f'r «Hnh?iil I y i<ilrit*4t tlu« m.ittt*r rtt ti tit.itf itu*'ttnK* Ut » t tl l»U 1 on 
n Immtowt (unch tXH tin* out* wh It'll ft[i|»tMtf} (u Apprn«)lV A) to fUdiM 
hc^Ctj rt'Iwind will mablo thnn to f and U a rl I lutnin*! vrii with {U%' > 
COiieopt ami (II iicviruj HVib ]*u't of llic propomvt rVi» I u at I on withliV 

ttu* fr/imowoik of tho vHttvniinlH iu*etl**d Wn' ltn tiucCfMntnl i^t^nilurt. . 

I)t*pt»n(U iig 1)11 wlili'li ot thi* two fioiineii ot trot t vat Ion \\i\n uppltofl, 
the early phaMea In tht^ **v<i hint I oiV prov' tului e wi 1 1^* vm ry MUj;,Ut ly • 
This Iff ln'cauao la rlu' cjiho ol thr "oxtt^ruat" li>rm uf n»)t Iv/it Ijjii , 
th«-gonl» of the t^rnUmtton wU I not^bo m t ahl I Hhoil vmlH I'UASK. A 
lo rcachrd la proper HeqiK'nce. !lowi*vor. In tin* r.ujf . of tht» 
''internal" form, the neoti and purpotjo of Mm» ovaiuatlrtn wl 1 I bv 
clear from the outaet - indei.'d, the Idon 1 1 f 1 cat Ion of a prohlom by 
the Htaff will have directly Inltlattnl the evaluation. Tn thin 
latter caoe, PHASE 1 (INITIATION), I'HASK 2 (COHMnnKNT) artTi-^I'IliVSK 4 
(COAL. SETTING) will occur m^re-or-lcss fjimnltaneotisly. Thin fX^^t^l^-^^_ 
aliould be kept in mind as one reads the phases of the evaluation 
procedure which are presented in sequence for convenience. 

Regardless of which form of riwtivation has Applied, the initiator » 
whoever he or she may bo, then needs the support of the ad-hoc 
Kvaluation Committee to assist in bringing more persons into the 
circle of those who will complete the evaluation. The role and 
duties of this Coranilttee was outlined in Section 2.2* Early 
activities of this committee will provide a basis for the formation 
of the standing School Evaluation Cotnmlttee, whose role and duties 
were outlined in Section 2.3. 
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Thu8,^by the conclusion of this Phase: . . " 

' • EACH STAFF MEMBER WILL HAVE AN APPRECIATION^ OF THE NEED FOK A.. 
SCHOOL EVALUATION AND AN AWARENESS. OF THE PROCCESSES - INVOLVED; 
O AN EVALUATION COORDINATOR WILL HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED; AND 
9 THE AD--HOC EVALUATION COMMITTEE WILL. HAVE COMPLETED ITS TASK ' 
AND HANDED OVER TO THE STANDING SCHOOL EVALUATION COMMITTEE. 
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•PHASE 2 - COMMITMENT ^ 
the purpose. of this phase is to: 

(a) Establish within the school community a commitment from persons 
to participate in an evaluation; and to ^ 

(b) Determine the role that 'different persons will have in the 
evaluation process. * 

The commitment required to successfully complete a school 
evaluation can be considered at two levels: 

• Theschool administration and staff level; and 

0 The level of the .groups who will support the staff - namely 
•parent representatives, students and external consultants. 

School Aimlnlstration and Staff. Commitment.^ With the 
administration and staff alerted to, the need far an evaluation, the 
requirements that follow are: 

• That all those involved make the decision to engage in an 
evaluation; 

O That all those involved make a commitment to'see it through to 
its conclusion; and 

■ . . - VI • ■ ■ 

• That the roles of the ; administration and ' staff members are 
clearly identified. 

The focus of the evaluation need not, be firmly established at this 
point - as will be seen in a later phase, an examination by all 
concerned of the ^ areas . for possible evaluation is an essential 
aspect of the process.. However, the commitment should come before 
the area of^ evaluation is decided upon. A consensus of opinion 
will finally determine the area of valuation and then all involved 
will be expected to work at ^he :evaluation in accordance with their 
prior commitment. 

From this point on, the Evaluation Coordinator should" ensure that • 
agendas and minutes of meetings are kept and ' ci rculated . A sample 
set of .agenda and minutes prepared, for a typical evaluation 
committee 'i^ included at Appendix B. ^ 
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Supporting Groups Commitment. All supporting groups should.be 
represented on the School Evaluation Committee, and it is 
reasonable to assume that by/the time these representatives take 
their place on tl^lf'cmilnilttee, eacK has undertaken to contribute to 
the success of the evaluation. It is Important, however, 'that this 
undertaking is quite clear to each and every member ^of, the 
supporting group. ^ 



/' ' ' ~ ' ' - 

Thus,, at the conclusion of this Phase: 

O MEMBERS OF THE EVALUATION COMMITTEE, THE SCHOOL STAFF, AND 

SUPPORTING GROUPS WILL HAVE MADE THE DECISION TO ENGAGE ^N AND 
COMPLETE THE EVALUATIOnI 

• ^ - ^ 
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PHASE 3 - PARAMETER DETERMINATION 
- The scope^f the evaluation, the time constraints, costs, persons 
and resources are the five main parameters (or constraints) to be 
considered in any evaluation. The purpose of this phase is co: 

(a) Determine the scope of the evaluation; 

(b) Determine the time constraints which will dictate the nature 
and scope of the evaluation; 

(c) Determine which ^ persons from the school staff and school 
. community are to be involved in the evaluation' and their 

specific role(8); 

(d) Assess what Resources are available for allocation to the 
evaluation, both from within dnd outside the school; and to 

(e) Determine the type and nature of costs to be incurred in the 
evaluation. 

FoV a school evaluation, a- very important consideration is usually 
the amount of 'staff time that can be made available. In-the 
situation, where the evaluation has been- initiated f rom ' an 
"external" source (see page 16) this detail should be clarified 
before the area to be evaluated is cftosen as it will .detjermine the. 
scope of. the exercise and rule out -the possibility of the school 
undertaking too large an evaluation. .Where the evaluation has been 
initiated by an "internal" source, the area of evaluation will 
already be known, and attention can be directed^-to the above five 
parameters immediately. ^ " 

It is helpful if the Evaluation Coordinator produces'a timeline for 
the evaluation. Such a device is useful for the allocation of 
tasks and to coordinate participants' activities. An example of a 
timeline appears in Appendix C. ^ 

As was mentioned in Section 1.3, it is usually beyond a school's 
resources to evaluate all aspects of the school in a single 
evaluation. Therefore the Evaluation Committee must decide on: 
• The likely scope .of the evaluation: That is, whether.it might 
be conducted at the classroom level, subject or faculty level. 
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the year level or the whole school level; and ' 
• The materials and personnel that will be required in order to, 
complete the evaluation. ■ 

Each of these matters should be studied within the framework of the 
five parameters identified at the outset of this .phase, 
partic0.arly in terms of the time available. 

r~ — ' — — \ 

Thus, at the conclusion of this Phase: . 

« THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY AS A WHOLE WILL HAVE DISCUSSED AND 

ACCEPTED THE NEED FOR AN EVALIJATION;. 
0 THE MAJOR PARAMETERS OF THE EVALUATION WILL HAVE BEEN 
IDENTIFIED; 

■ f 

. O. THE SCOPE OF THE EVALUATION WILL HAVE BEEN DETERMINED; AND 

THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE - BOTH HUMAN AND MATERIAL - WILL HAVE 
BEEN ASSESSED. 

. I . f 
\ — ^ ^ i* ^ 



PHASE 4 - ISSUE DETERMINATION" ^ ^ , ♦ 

..Having established the scope, available resources and const raintB 
on the evaluation in the preceding phase, the purpose of Phase 4 is 
to: * . 

(a) Determine a range of issues and/or aspects' that the school may 

wish to evaluate; and to 
^ (b) Identify the precise issues and/or aspects that are to be the 

basis of the evaluation. 
This phase has more significance where an external source (sqe^pa^/ 
16) .has initiated the evaluation, thus influencing the school to 
become involved without a ready-made area having previously been 
identified. Where the evaluation ' has been prompted by an 
"internal" source, the goal of the evaluation will have been^ clear' 
from the start and, indeed, ^11 have motivated th,e exercise. The 
following comments, however, still apply irf the latter case, for 
they describe a method of "sharpening up" and crystallising the 
precise aims of the evaluation. 

Phase 4 should preferably, involve all-.' groups Ukely to be 
associated with ; the evaluation - the school staff and 
administration, students and" parents. It should be completed in a 
single session and should, preferably, be conducted outside* school 
hours to allow all those interested to attend. 

- . ' i 

This phase seeks the answeirs to the following questions: 

"What exactly is It that the ^school wishes to know more about?" 

"What are the specific issues that the school considers- 

necessary to evaluate?" 

It is not usual to obtain unanimity about the principal issues of 
concern f|r an ev^aluation when a group of people, everi staff 
members at the same school, come together. If the nature of the 
broader issue under consideration is such that the views of other 
groups in the school community ^parents, students) are to be 
considered, then it is ' even less likely that unanimity can be 
achieved during the course of the usual form of meeting. pne 
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approach for reaching consensu^ involves a leader, perhaps the 
Evaluation Coordinatbr, posing a key question to a gathering of 
people. An ejcaraple of such a question is: 

"What are the areas • of greatest concern to you in the 
procedures and functions of this school?" - 

Such a question ip . appropriate for' a broad based evaluation 
Involving students, staff and parents who might be invited to 
respond. This question-posing approach for reaching consensus is 
called the Nominal Group Technique (NGT) . The technique is 
outlined in ^pendix D. 

A further example of a question used in a situation in which the 
area of- evaluation can be sped flcally delineated by the staff 
could be: ■ 

"How can the school improve its task of preparing students to 
enter the yorkforce?" 

If it was desired to att^pt to focus a school evaluation relating 
to communication within a school a suitable question could bev 

"What aspects of the communications within the school, and 
between the administration, students and parents should be 
examined?" 
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Appendix D describes how to use the NGT to rank the Itans raised in 
order of importance. With the most Important issues identified, 
the object of this phase of the evaluation is achieved. 



Thus, at the conclusion of this Phase: 

• THE PRECISE ISSUES OR ASPECTS TO BE EVALUATED WILL HAVE BEEN " 
DETERMINED ' ' 
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PHASE 5 - DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS . 
Th e purpose of thijs phas e . is to.: . 

(a) Detennine and devise the most appropriate data collection 
procedures for the evaluation; 

(b) Carry out data collection; 

- (c) Detennine the data analysis procedures; nnd 
(d) Analyse data and to prepare it In form suitable Interpretation 

and documentation. 

■ , • ■ * 

A variety of methods for the collection of information needed to 
complete and evaluation are available for use. They include: 

• Interviews, both structured and iinst ructured ; 

• Special purpose questionnaires; 

• Observational techniques; ' » ' 

• Analysis of school reports and records; 

• Discussion sessions; and. 

• Tape recordings, - ' 

In any evaluation it is usually necessary to develop an instrument 
especially for the task. (See Appendix E for several examples). 
The instruments that are ultimately decided to be used should have 
taken into account the ease of access of the data source. For 
example, data that is needed for an evaluation is often available 
from the school administration through its student records, etc. 
Also, it is important to consider the feasibility of methods used 
to collect information. Procedures, mechanisms and techniques must 
take into account the parameters . established in Phase 3 - namely, 
the time available and the availability of personnel, to mention 
only two. The external consultants can provide valuable assistance 
and guidance in these matters. ^ , ^ . , 

. ^ ■ ' ^ r 

Data Collection . " 

Coghisant of parameters of the evaluation that were identified in 
Phase 3, the Evaluation Committee, assisted by the. consultants 
first of all identifies the instruments or techniques needed (or 
available) for the .evaluation and then aets\ out to compile a new 
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instrument or collect the infonaation required to make decisiono on 
_the issues under_cacamination. It is pointed out that consultants 
or experts in this area should be asked to assist in this task, for 
if existing evaluative instruments are to be used, they vd.ll almost 
certainly need to be modified to be consistent with the focus of a 
particular evaluation. 

f 

UsuAly. several teams of people are needed in this phase in .both 
the administration and collection of the data and this aspect will 
need to be carefully planned and organised by the Evaluation 
Committee. 

This phase could require an extended period of time. The teams and 
the Evaluation Coordinator should strive' to ensure that it is 
completed as soon as is possible, otherwise ..prarticipants may 
quickly lose interest and their efforts lose impetus. 

Analysis 

After the completion of data collection the School Evaluation 
Committee must now address itself to four questions: 
L. "What procedures are roost suitable for the analysis of . 
.information?" 
'*How will the information be categorised?" ' 

3. "What, measures are appropriate to ensure the validity of the 
. information that is collect^d^^' • 

4. "What is the most appriS^riate format for data presentation?" 

Answers to all these questions should be answered before data 
analysis commences' in earnest. Again an external consultant can 
provide valuable guidance and assistance in these matteTs. 

It is appropriate, as for the data -collection, that the Evaluation 
Committee engage -several teams of school staff . to assist in the 
analysis of different aspects of the evaluation. If the analysis 
is to concern compilation of statistical information then ideally 
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each of the teams should be headed by a person, who has a 
mathematical or statistical background. 

During data ana;Lysis it may be realised that there Is a need to 
collect further data to enhance that which has already been 
gathered. This may necessitate the construction and administration 
of further instruments. A consideration of the analysed data can 
also point to new issues which may have energed and which can 
either be followed up immediately, or set aside for dSIisideration 
in some later evaluation. 
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Thus, at the conclusion of this Phase: 

• ALL RELEVANT DATA WILL HAVE BEEN COLLECTED, ANALYSED AND 
PUT INTO A FORM READY FOR INTERPRETATION AND DOCUMENTATION. 
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PIUSK 6 - REPORTING 

The purpiae of this phase is to:- 

(a) Collate tho findings of the different aspects of the 
evaluation; and ' ' \ 

(b) Preocnt the (findings in an appropriate format. 

A way to proceed with collating the findings of the different 
aspects of the evaluation is for each team engaged in the Data 
Collection and Analysis phase to prepare a preliminary report on 
their area of the evaluation. It then rests with the Evaluation 
Coordinator, assisted by one or two others, to compile a report for 
presentation to an intended audience. 

Before compiling the report, the Evaluation Coordinator may wish to 
examine the "typical report" Included as Appendix F. 

The form of the report will depend on the nature of the issueCs) 
considered. However it is essential that sections of the report 
should address the : 

• Bsckground to the evaluation; 

• Purposes'of the evaluation; ,^ 
.•- Current situation at the school; 

• Evaluation procedure; 

• o Results and discussion; and | 
o Conclusions and recommendations. 

\ .. 

The report should include, as appendices, details such as-^ 
questionnaires and so on used in the exercise, although this 
requirement should be viewed in the context that the contents of 
the report should be compiled and adapted to the intended audience. 

The report is then presented to all groups in the school community 
who were involved in the evaluation and should highlight 
recommendations based on the analysts. 
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At a tneotlnH of nil concorned, then, the Kvnliiatloa Coordinator 
ohould: , 

• Pretient the findlnga; 

• Diflcuaa the flndlnRn; and 

m Dotonnlno rocommendatlono for action* 



Thu8, at the conclusion of this Phase: 

• A REPORT ON THE EVALUATION WILL HAVE BEEN- PREPARED; 

• THE REPORT WILL HAVE BEEN PRESENTED TO ALL CONCERNED; AND 

• RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON ITS FINDINGS WILL liAVE BR^N 
FORMULATED. 
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PHAfiK 7 - ACmON 

This IB thd final pIviHe.ln tlid formal rouduct of tl,o cvnluatton. 
Tlio jnirpooe of thlM pfuuio Is toi ^ 

(«) Coniildor tho complinnentatlon of th« rocommeii<|«tlouM of tht> 
evnlimtlon prortonteU In Phaao 6; and to 
. (b) Make plap« In ordor to act upon recommondat lona wht're 
appropriate. " ' ' 

Action should be initlate<! and ImplrmcMUed only aftor: ' 
^ ' A school qtaff meeting; and j ♦ 
• Meettngfl with parcntB/coihmunl ty bodlco where appropriate. 

Such meetingfl are intended to obtain anewera to queutlonu «uch as: 
"How can the recommendation be best implcn\entod?*' 
"Who will carry out the Implementation?" 
"Who will be affected?" 

"How can the recommendation best ' be .Implenjented so that there 

-will be a minimum of disruption and inconvenience to students?" 

♦ ' ' ' 

Some decisions for -implementing the recommenclnt'ons may be 
. r&tatively simple to carry out while others may take time, further 
consultation and even, perhaps, ^t'?i funding. Whatever the case, 
before making a final plan of action it Is Important that per8on(g) 
likely to be affected by any changes will ' have been fully 
consulted. v 
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Thus, at the end of this Phase: 

• A DEFINITE PUN OF ACTION DESIGNED TO CARRV OUT AND IMPLEMENT 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EVALUATION WILL HAVE BEEN PLANNED; 
AND" • - ^ 

• PERSON(S) AFFECTED BY ANY CHANGES WILL HAVE BEEN CONSULTED. 
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HIAfJK « - KKI'MUrnON 

Th<? inrtln purport « <\t tlilw pluimi t pi t o { 

(4) Coutttilwr th« t>vt»r4ll ltnpa<'t of tlu» rt^comm^-nddtl oiuj tluit tuiv«-» 

hntiii rtct t'ti ujM>n; ! o 

(b) Coijojdi?r wtiflt turth**!) '*<'l^^l*>«» to f fiWo. ' 

Thlo phrtHtt Ifl catrlisi out iiomtt t lm«> «Uor tlui t-v/ilunt I on 
rcoOflimcndatlona have been «ctrd i«pon. Tli«« . Rvnlujit Ion CoonUnator 
ahould crtll a nwtJt luK nt which tho toUowl n)^'' p«r«onH »!\ouia be 

• McTnbi-ra of the Kvaluitt lon Commt t tei^ ; ' 

• PerHon(«) nffectcil by tho ri^commiindut I nno of tho trv/iluAt Ion; 

• The (^ternrtl coHbuJ t /uH « ; ^^rul 

• Any other Interested poraouH. .* * 

Thfi meeting should roflect on the of f octlveneaa nnd v/jUu? of the 
evaluation and tho impact of the rucommertdnttbnH wt\lch my have 
been acti?d upon. Furthertnore the meeting should consider 'the 
qucat ton ! 

"Haa the evaluation Improved the quality ^of othicatton in the 
school?" • 

This final consideration will establish th'e utility o^ the total 
evaluation and its success or otherwise. It may even provide a 
launching point for a future evaluation of other issues It has 
brought into focus. ' . 



Thus, at the end of this Phase: . . ' 

• . AN OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION WILL HAVE BEEN MADE; AND 
© A TENTATIVE PLAN WILL HAVE BEEN MADE REGARDING A FOLLOW-UP 
EVALUATION IF THIS IS DEEMED NECESSARY 
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SUMMARY . . " \ 

To conclude, the aim of this Gul^e has been to proyide assistance to 
school personnel who are interested in the notion 'of school evalua^on 
..and igho are keen to implement such an ejcei^cise^in their .own 'school^ . 

The, contents of the Guide will enable an intiator to transmit to other 
staff and members of the school .community - parents., students^and other 
Interested groups information regarding: ^ 

• The purpose/of a school .evaluation; 

• How to identify issues or areas to be evaluated: 

• ■ • • * " ■ : I • . . 

• ,How to determine the level(s) at which the evaluation should take 

place; ,J V . ' 

• Key questions that will serve criteria for' the Issues under 
evaluation; and • j j 

• The steps to be followed, in the evaluation process. ' 

It is emphasised that procedures and suggestions for school evaluation 
presented in this .Guide may need 'fto be modified to suit the particular 
requirements of an individuar' school ^and Its stnff. ' ^ 

Finally, it is important to xoid with a note concerning, an important 
Issue which affects iall exercises of this kind r namely the matter of 
the discretion. This should be exercised with the information 
collected by all those involved- in th6' evaluation. It Is of the utmost 
'impdrtance that information remain conf ideh>:ial until the preparation 
of the Evaluation Report in ' Phase 6, and only then should a 
detenni^ation on the nature of the material to be presented be made by 
the School Evaluation Committee. 
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HANDOUT ^ THE PURPOSE OF SCHOOL EVALUATION 
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. SCHOOL EVALUATION 

WHY BECOME INVOLVED ? ' ^ \ 

Schools are dynamic institutions^ always conscious of the needs and demands 
of the coinmunities they serve. Consequently there ia a need within tlie 
schools themselves for a system of continuing self-appraisal. Such ah 
appraisal should be a review of the activities the school is engaged in, a 
review pf the reasons for carrying out those activities and a review of the 
success or otherwise of those endeavours. 

■ • . p , . ■ » 

The object of applying some form of systematic self-appraisal is to assist 
in the clarification of objectives and priorities, to identify weaknesses 
and strengths and to ensure that due attention is given in turn to all 
aspects of school life, 

K 

An examination of all aspects of school activities in a single year would 
be an almost impossible task. However, improvement of the quality of 
education can only come when' current processes are examined in detail, 
questions are asked, answers examined and consideration then given to 
appropriate action, . 

■ ST" . 

BACKGROUND TO EVALUATION 

Australia has historically drawn on the U.K, and U,S.A, as the two major 
sources of information with regard to evaluation theory and practice. The 
literature underlines three broad questions which schools should* be 

considering: ^ ■ 

'■ ' * ■ ■ ■ . 

Are the school objectives being achieved? . 

How can schools develop procedures to Improve the value and relevance 
of their programmes? ' 

How can schools demonstrate to parents and the community at large 
that what is it they are doing is worthwhile? 

Each of these questions iiseb evaluation in a particular sense: 

. As a guide of the success or otherwise in achieving school goals; 
For curriculum improvement; and . 
For accountability, 

■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ . . _ - 

WHAT IS INVOLVED ? 

In general terms evaluation can be thought of as 'a process which utilizes 
information to make judgements and decisions. This process involves: 
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Careful consideration of what information is needed before action is 
taken; ' ' I 

'^Gathering of as much relevant information as possible; 
Using this information to ,make judgements; and 
Making decisions based on these judgements. 

EVALUATION APPROACHES * 

A number of approaches can be taken in conducting'a school evaluation, and' 
a variety of Australian schools have successfully undertaken evaluations 
doing Just this. For example a school evaluation can be undertaken by: 
External evaluator(s) 

School staff with assistance from persons not directly associated 

with the school • ' 

School staff and assistance from the parent body 

Similarly, the methods and procedures used in evaluation vary appreciably. 
It has been found that the approach to and scope of school evaluation depend 
to. a certain extent on the type of issue or area being evaluated- 

In order to formulate a plan for evaluation which will ta^ into account 
all the implications, it is helpful to classify the issue4involved 
according' to the context in which they appear. In school-based evaluation 
three levels have been identified for both Primary \nd Secondary schools: 
/Evaluation at the Individual class level - this may arise from 
special needs o'f certain pupils, the resources within a class, or 
matters that concern the daily decisions a teacher needs to make. ' 

. Evaluation at the department or Section level - this cojjld be a year 
group, subject. department or teaching team. 

, Evaluation at the whole school level - this concerns the school as a^ 
whole, the overall provision for .the well-being of pupils and staff, 
the relationship with the community on the adequacy of resources. 

The distinction between the three/levels is only for convenience and does 
not suggest that decisions made at one level' do not affect what is going 
on at other levels. Clearly, th^re is a close linking between the three 
levels; what is done in one class affects- the, whole school to, some degree. 
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WpHANGARUjP SCHOOL 

Meeting of the School Evaluation Committee held In Library on Wednesday, 
5 June, 1980 at 2 p.m. 



AGENDA 

1. Minutes of the previous meeting (already circulated) 

2- Business arising from prevloas meeting^ 

2\1 Materials resource for the school evaluation (document 
attached) 

2.2 Participation of Parents and Friends In the evaluation 

3. Secretary's Report 

^•^ Report on school evaluation conducted at Sydney Town Boys 
School 

3.2 Use of school's, stationary supplies for the evaluation 
* * »< 

. ^ * 

^« Chalnnan's Report " . 

Staff ass istance for 'analysis of evaluation data 
* (Mr Jones to address the committee) 

^- Report on possible con sultant available to assist on the evaluation 

(Chairman to report) 

7. General Business ^ 
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Minutes of meeting No 6/80 of the School Evaluation Goirimlttee held in 
Library on Wednesday, 5 ^une» 1980. 

f • i"" — — — — -.. 

Present: Mr James (Chairman) ' 
Miss Bright 

Mrs Good (Secretary) " ; 

Mr Okey • ^ » 

, Apology: Mr Badger , - . 

In attendance: Mr Jones 

1. Minutes of the previous meeting; 28 May, 1980 

The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as a true and 
correct record. 

2. Business arising from the previous meeting 

2.1 Resources' for the school evaluation 

It was noted that at a previous staff meeting that the issue of 
material resources needed for the evaluation would have a minimal 
Effect on the school budget. The meeting decided that all materials 
needed for evaluation, would be recorded by the Secretary so that 
a final costing be made at the end of the evaluation. 

2.2 Participation of Parents and Friends 

The Principal had reported to the Chairman that a number of 
parents were keen to assist in the evaluation. One of the parents 
Is able to assist in the computer analysis of data. 

3. Secretary's Report ' 

3.1 Report of Sydney Town Boys School^ 

The secretary tabled the Report. This is to be made available to 
school staff and other interested persons. The secretary Is to 
discuss with the school librarian the setting up. of a section of 
i reference materials on school evaluation. 

3.2 Use of school stationary supplies 
Matter discussed under Item 21. 

4. Chairman* s Report 

Chalcman reported that the Principal was to report on the progress of the 
evaluation to the next Parents and Friends, meeting (July 8, 1900). 

5 • Staff assistance for analysis of eva luation data 

Mr Jones reported that a number of school staff were willing to assist 
. In the analysis of questionnaire data. Tlie mathematics master had 

contacted one of the tertiary institutions for assistance in data analysis 
and this was forthcoming. 

^* Report on possible consultants available for the evaluation 

The Chairman presented details of persons able to act as consultants 
for the evaluation. After some discussion it was decided that a 
consultant would be needed for Phase 3 and 5 of the evaluation. 

7. Generjal Business 

A seminar on conducting school evaluations is to be presented by 
Dr Frank Smith at the Education Centre in July was noted. 

ACTION LIST » 

JCtem 2.2 Parent involvement in the eval uation 

The Chairman is to personally contact parentTlnterested in asslstina 
in the .evaluation. 

Item 3.1 Evaluation materials ' * ^ 

material contact librarian and advise staff on availability of evaluation 
Item 6 Consultants for the evaluation 

Chairman to contact possible consultants for the evaluation 

Item, 7 Secretary to advise school staff of similar presentation by 
Dr Smith ' 
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TIME KNE FOR THE SCHOOL^EVALUATtON 



EVALUATION PlIASE 



MONTH 



ACTIVITIES 



PERSONNEL 
.INVOLVED 



initiation' 



~:U.FED . 



MARCH meeting called by Principal to asseas 

reaction of achool evaluation Involvement 
ad-hoc Evaluation Committee J* 



ISSUE DETERMINATION 



data COLLECTIOII AND 
ANALYSIS 



APRIL p ^ uw u ' . 

Establishment of Evaluation Committee 



COMMITMENT , MAV 

PARAMETER DETERMINATION 



AUG 



School staff iind, general staff and 
parent meeting ' 



JUNE NGT Identified Issues of discipline for 
school evaluation 

JULV • Preparation of questionnaires 



Admin of questionnaires to students, 
teachers and parents 



SEPT Analysis of questionnaires 



OCT 



■All 8ch staff + 
Pres P&C 

Prlcp Mr Digby - v 
Mr Powell, Ms Jonec 

-Depty Prlcp . 
Pres P&C 

Mr Powell, Ms Jones 
-All school staff , 

-All sch staff + 
parents + Edn 
Dept personnel 

-Eval^ Com 
assistance from 
Maths Depc 

-Dpty, eval com, 
form teachers. 



-Eval Cora, Maths 
Dept. Dr Max 
from Edn Dept 



REPORTING 



NOV 



DEC 



Preparation of Report 

Presentation of Report to staff + 
parent body. 



-Eval Com assist 
from Eng Dept + 
Dr Max . 

rAll Sch staff 

i 



JAN 



1981 



^^™^ FEB Implementation of Report / ' ^ -Eval Com 

, ' • All staff 

MARQI ' ■ 



APRIL Report to be completed ^on Impact of . -Eval Com 
new policy etc 

REFLECTION- MAY Presentation of Report -staff Meeting. 
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NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE; A METHOD OF ClARIFYINQ GOALS 
The decermination of the goala of an evaluation or the "losuei}" to bc"^ 
evaluated should ideally involve at least a representative sample of all 
mcml)ers of Cho school community. Obviously with such a diverse range 
and large number -of persons it; Is difficult to ensure that all persons 
can have an input into the goal determination process. In addition It is 
difficult to ensure that the goals o|;, issues that serve at the focus of the 
evaluation reflect the consensus of opinion of the participants. 

One technique that is often used to determine the goals is by questionnaire 
or opinionnaire. , The method outlined here the Nominal Group Technique (NGT) 
can be used as an alternative. , 

THE BASIC STEPS IN USING NGT FOR GOAL DETERMINATION 
STEP 1 ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 

When using the NGT with a group of people (say. greater than 20 persons), 
who are not rcaaonably well known to each other it is advisable to firstly 
arrange persons into random groups of about 6-8 fieople. Then it Is advisable 
to allow the group members to become acquainted with each other- andf to begin 
to feel at ease. This may be done by asking each person in the group to 
individually introduce themselves and say something about their background, 
or to discuss a topic related to the major topic under discussion. 

STEP 2 FOCUSING ON THE TASK . 
Having Established some rapport among the group membersj the coordinator 
should then focus the group's attention on the task at hand, that is, the 
determination of the specific goals or areas of the school's activity to be 
evaluated. A question for discussion in the NOT should be posed and displayed 
for all the participants (e.g. on an overheacf projector). 

Sample Qyestions " ^ ' 

yhioh aapeotB of the sdhool's aativitiea or ox*gani8ation should be 
evaluated? 

The wording of. this question is criticaj to the success of an NGT exercise. 
It is clearly n fairly general question which allows people to answer in a 
wuu- v,»uii^t> »ii w*i>ii, lk:ii».L: giving liic Nt.i ita '^uxpiuratory*' charactet. 

The coordinator should point out the following: 

the object of the exevoiae is not to colleot information or opinione 
about the school but to identify those depeots which aould be evaluated 
with rnost benefit to the whole school , 

^i 



ono elioutd not nooeooarity ahooao aroao whioh^tha pevaon thinka^avo 
weak ov need remediationo 

aopaato idontifiod may ho very apooifia oi* very broad 

NOTE: 

Rather then using 'broad* focal questions, uacro of NGT nuiy have identified 
a particular issue or problem which thoy believe requires more detailed 
inveotigatlon. In such a caoc the group leader would choooe a more ijpeciflc 
question I such as: 

. In what wayo haa the projeot-baoed aaoeoQmont procedure aaaioted 
your learning? 

• ■ ■ / 

STEP 3 SILENT GENERATION OF IDEAS IN RESPONSE TO THE FOCAL QUESTION (S) 
Having clearly stated the focal question to the group, the coordinator 
allows a period of up to 5 minutes for the group to silenty generate ideas 
or issues. Each idegp should be written on a separate slip of paper. 

STEP A ROUND ROBIN COtLECTION OF IPEAS 

The group leader asks each member in turn to produce one of their slips 

of paper with the idea written on. These slips of paper are then placed 

In the centre of the table or pinned to a display board such that all the 
members of the group can see them. 

This 'round robin' procedure is continued until all Ideas are in full 
view of the entire group. This step generally requires 5-10 minutes. 

STEP 5 SERIAL DISCUSSION FOR CLARIFICATION 

The third step is to briefly discuss each idea in turn. The purpose is 
to enable each pecpon to understand each of the listed ideas sufficiently 
to enable a decision concerning their realtive importance. During this 
stage people have an opportunity to question, defend, debate or c;.arify 
any of the items which have been listed on the board. This step generally 
requires 20 to 30 minutes. It also enables the group leader to pro^)e 
underlying reasons for particular responses, or, to explore alternative 
approaches. 

STEP 6 CLASSIFICATION " '^^ 

The group is then asked to group the ideas into Categories of similar 
aspects. This is done by a gr^p consensus. For example a category of - 
"School Discipline" might include: 

the use of corporal punishment in the school 



Problunm of low nchlcveru In coro aiib.)«»a ci/iaBea 

tl.c la.rurcl.y ..f dl«cii>U,.>« ii.«,-,m,ull,Ulty In tlu, «d.ool 

TI.0 oumb.r of c,U««orl.« or arc.a .J.volop.d dep.nul,. ontlrely upon tlu, Brou... 
ll.e .illpH of papor in oud> cato«ory ar« then placed IuhUIo ai. envelope an.l 
a name for the ciiLoKory i,, wrlttun o'u the front, 

STEP 7 RANKING TI115 AR1!AS TO III! EVALUATED 

In thl« step each group member privately aelccta five ..reao which in hla/her 
view are the moot important and then ranks those five arcao. Votes are 
. aasigncd by giving 5 to the most important down to 1 for the IcaBt important' 
The group leader then aska the persons in the group for the votes for each 
area and records theae» - 

The votes for each category are then totalled and the categories are then 
ranked according- to the total number of votes. 

STEP 8 COLLECTION I^DEAS' - ' 

The ranking of each category is then written on the envelope containing the 
slips of paper for jhat category along with the group number, if there is ^ 
^more Chan one group. 



e.g. 



GROUP 2 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 



RANK 3 



STEP 9 ROUND UP 

• 

The coordinator collects the envelopes from the groups and then asks one 
representative from each group to give a brief sunnnary of die group's 
discussions and the first four or five categories identified by that group. 

This provides the participants with the outcomes of the exercise' and gives 
a sense of competition to the exercise, ft may also generate further 
useful discussions ^nd suggestions,. 

It is} then the coordinator's task to condense and collate the results of 
the NGT using the aspects raised by each group and the rankings of those 
aspects. 1 * 
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ICVAtUATlON INfrrm/MKNTS 

Kl, Hvahmtioii liiMtrumeiitti .. .. ^^^^ 

' A Culdf to thtj Conrtt nuiUon Kv/iluatlon I luit rulntuitfi 
K3 DchIhiUuh an Kvrt Jiuit Ion lnjjtniin<*u(. 
CoriHi ruct Ing a Q.utnii lonou I 

Kxanipl^ti of KvaUwnjon ln«trumenLH 53 
'V • MotUflctI VrtUtlrttcd ToHtM ■ <53 

- TOSRA 53 

- School .and School Learning % 
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JJpeclftcfllly Dcfllgne^J Ti^»ts 

- Ctnierol School Survey 

- Parent Quest lonnalre « ^5 

- General Staff Qu<38t ionnalre , 57 

- •Speclaliat Staff Questionnaire 79 

- Student Survey 

- Past Student Survey . 95 

- Student Questionnaire i02 
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. , ..^ , : APPENDIX El . ■ 

. EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS . ^ 

INTRODUCTIOl^ J" ' , ' • ' s ' 

Evalua tion xest instruments needed ,f of Phase 5 (Data ^Collection and Analysis) 
can arise from any one of a number of sources. Test instruments may be in 
the. form Of standardised, te^ts such as those available from tKe Australian ' 
Council Of Educational Research, in Melbourne, or those obtained from other 
sources. Alternatively, the School Evaluation Committee may ddfcide to 
devise their own tests. Whatever decisions are made regarding the selection 
of- test instruments for a .schbol evaluation it Is paramount that every effort 

■, is made to ..choose those ^instruments that will give reliable and valid data • 
as well as data that is readily Interpretable. There is little point in 
collecting a lot of information that is ambiguous and unreliable. Thus it is 

^always mo§t profitable to seek assistance from sources knowledgeable in 
instrument selection and design. . " 

Generally in any evaluatiom an effort should, be made to use Australian 
- instruments that have 'been previously used. ^Often such instruments may ' 
need to be slightly modified to meet the needs of the particular evaluation. 
Only as a last resort instruments should be designed specifically for the 
purpose of the school if outside .assistance cannot be obtained. 

This Appendix provides guideline^ ,for the construction of questionnaires" „ 
as well as a number of instruments that^these authors have used in school 
evaluations. The Instruments in some instances are 'modifications of 
existing instruments and others are instruments "developed by -these authirs in 
close cooperation with school staff . It needs to be pointed out that each 
of the evaluation instruments presented in this Appendix was designed fo'r a 
specific evaluation task. Hence there is an inherent danger to adopt any of 
these instruments without prior careful consideration o> the extent to which 
they meet the specific -n^eds ,of a different evaluation task. " 
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; . \y " ' ■ ■ _ ' '■ ' ■ ■ ' '\ . 

A GUIDE TO TOE CONSTRUCTION. OF ^EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS ' 
Researches and evaluatora generally will use known test instruments 
where they are available since they should have established validity and 
reliability, Howeyer, a suitable test for a particular situation might 
not be available therefore new instruments may need to be developed- 

The most difficult aspect of test construction is ensuring thatu the : 
instrument has validity and reliability. There are three types of validity: 

(a) content validity: the degree to which the test items represent the 
<ioDiain or universe of the trait or property being measured, that is, 
are the test items relpresentative of the trait or property being 
measured; . 

(b) construct validity: ^the degree of relationship between the measure and 
- the construct being measured, that is, does the test measure, what it 

is intended to measure: « 

, • ■ . . ^ '■ 

(c) criterion-related validity: the ability of the test to predict or 
estimate a criterion. Is the test able to detect the presence or , 
absence of specific, traits or properties. . 

One way of enhancing validity is to develop a table of specifications in 
which the researcher determines the categories of content and the proportion 
of representation of each in the instrument.' 

ReliabiljLty can only be measured by trialling the -test with a pilot sample ' 
of^ subjects; / ^ ^ , « 
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- DESIGNING AN EVALUATI(3N INSTRUMENT ^ 
When an Instrument Is to ^be developed for data-gathering purposes the 
following steps are provided for guidance* 

1. Define the objectives of the Instrument. ;^ 

2. Select the population sample for which the Instrunient 1b to be used, 

3. Decide what type of Instrument design e.g. questionnaire and decide on ^ 
format, then construct the instrument. ■ 

4. < Distribute the Instrument to a number of persons for comments regarding 

the desjlgn and format j}f the Instrument. ' ' ^ , 

5. Revise the instrument following feedback obtained^ from 4. 

6. Pilot the Instrument using a small population. 

7. Carefully examine .the results of the pilot study and' revise the 
instrument where neqessary* - , , 

, 8. Tidy-up aspects relating to the administration of the instrument e.g. the 
need to have an explanatory letter for a parent survey Instrument 
9. ; Administer the Instrument and collect the data 

10. Analyse the data. 

11. A follow-up instrument may ne^ed to be administered. 
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CONSTRUCTING 'a QUESTIONNAIRE ^ 

(a) Questionnaires tend to be planned poorly and overdone. To overcome 
"consumer resistance", they must be expertly designed and skillfully 
Introduced and justified. 

(b) State the reason for the questionnaire and explain how the Informatlor 
will be analysed. Avoid wordiness and ambiguity, 

(c) Objectivity is Important. Lengthy' sub j ectlve, open-ended answers are 
difficult for* the respondent to write and for the Investigator to 
analyse. If *the possible categories of responses can be anticipated, 
these whould be> of fered as alternatives to an objective questloji. 
For exan^le: 

you have a teat programme for identifying high achievers 
at youi* echool?^ YES W ^ ' 



y^Bj ^hat means of identification do you use? 
, .a. Individual intelligence test 
b .Teet of inquiry ekille 
c .Aptitude teet ^ ■ 

d Teacher ^ratings 

e Othep (specify) .'■ 



(d) One of the best ways of developing good objective questions is to 
administer an ^open-ended form, of the question to' a small sample of 
subjects representative of the population." These more lengthy answers 
provide the data from which objective-type answers are derived. 
However, often ^n ^rea for evaluation does not lend itself to this 
treatment. When this arises an alternative evaluation technique 

e.g. the interview, may be far more adaptable to open-ended questions. 

(e) Questions should be asked in such away that they rainimize the 
evaluation task, eliminating unnecessary processing steps and 
interpretation problems. " ^ 

(f) 'Avoid' Questions ^ - 5 

1. Avoid leading questions, that is, questions which are worded (or 
their response categories presented) in such a way as to suggest 
to respondents that there is only one acceptable answer. For 
example : . 

"Do you prefer a teacher who gives you, the answers to your 
questions or a teacher who will make j^ou' think out everything?. 
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2. Avoid highbrow questions even with sophisticated respondents. 
For example: . 

"What partioular aspects of the curvent positivietio/eohool 
ideology ehould facilitate interpretive debate -in the /• 
development in an articulate philosophy of schooling. 

V, •• ■ ' • ' " 

3. Avoid complex questions. For* example: 

"Would you prefer to take 2 ov 3 courses for 2 days per week 
(e.g. Thursday and Friday mornings) or one award bearing course 
from the schedule of ten award bearing courses for four 
mornings per week. 

4. Avoid irritating questions or instructions. For example: 

If you are the only child -in your family put a tick, in the 
box marked only child. ' 

5. Avoid questions that use negatives. For example: ^ . 

If you have not attended an in-serviae course that is not 
concerned with curriculum dee^^ -do not answer the n^xt\ " 
question* , . . ^ 

6. Avoid open ended questions on self-completion questionnaires. 
This is because sialf-compjetlon questionnaires cannot probe the 
respondent to find out Just what he means by a particular response. 
Also, open-ended questions, moreover, are too demanding of most 
respon&nt;^* time. 

: types>of test questions 

• 1. Two Choice ^-^^ • / 

e.g. TRUE/FALSE, YES/NO, AGREE/DISAGREE 
e.g. 'School is boring T/F 

2. Sentence Completion 

e.g. At high school I was I » ■ 

A More enthusiastic about maths than most other subjects. 
B Enthusiastic about all my subjects. 

C Less enthusiastic about maths than most other subjects. 
D Even enthusiastic about school work generally. 
E Other (What is It?) ■ ; ' 



3» Open-Ended 

e,g. How successfully does the school provide experiences for 
(a) bright Independent^ learners: 



(b) under achieving students: 

" — ' — • . 1. 



4. Ratlng/Multl-cholce • 
. Llkert-t vpe or Summated Rating Scales - These contain a set of Items, 
using an Interval scale having all Intervals which are considered 
approximately equal In attitude or value loading. The subject responds 
with varying degrees of Intensity on a scale ranging between extremes 
such as agree-dlsagree, llke-dlsllke or accept-reject. The scores of 
^ the position responses for each of the separate scales are summed, or 
summed and averaged, to yield an Individual's score. 

The main advantage of a summated scale lies in the greater variance 
obtained. The disadvantage, as with all scales, Is the vulnerability 
of this variance to biasing response sets. 

■ * 

* Example of scale. » » 

1. Contract learning motivates mosV^students SA A U D SD 

2. Science Is a difficult school subject . SA A D SD 

Note: Thd scale SA (Strongly Agree) to (Strongly Disagree) can be 
expanded to seven, or more, positions, although four or five 
positions are most common. Example 2 Illustrates a forced 
choice achieved by eliminating the Undecided category. 
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Semantic differential ' ' ' 

The semantic differential Is a method for measuring a person's meaning 
of a particular Idea or concept. In practice, It has had two 
applications: (1) to measure objectively the semantic properties of 
words and concepts In a-- trl-dlraenslonal semant Ic space; and, more 
commonly and simply, (2) as an attitude scale, restricting Its focus 
to the affective domain or the evaluative dimension. 

A semantic differential has three elements: '(1) the concept to be 
evaluated In ^rjms of Its semantic or attltudlnal properties, (2) the 
polar adjective pair anchoring the scale, and (3) a series of undefined 
scale positions which, for practical purposes. Is not less than five 
or more than nine steps, with seven steps as the optimal number. 

Pairs of these polar adjectives are then selected according to the 
purposes of the research and then arranged at opposite ends of a series 
of seven-point scales. The concept to be rated Is then presented at 
the top of the combined scale. 
Example of the semantic differential 

School 

good ;_ ; ; bad , . 

slow ; ; ; ; ; faet 

large : ; ; ; ; ; s^all 

' — — — _ ■ ::) ■ 

W'^y .*_.*_ beautiful 

active ; :^ : ; ; ;__ passive - »^ 

light ■ : ■ : ; ; ; heavy 

' clean : ; :_ dirty- 

^ak ; ; ; \^ strong 

sharp ' : :■ : ; ; ; dull 

( ~" : 

'delicate _;_ : .;_ ; rugged 

dark ; ; ; bright 

rounded : ; ; ; ; angular 
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SPECIFICALLY DESIGjJED TESTS ' ' ^ , 

MODIFIED TEST 

TEST OF SCIENCE-RELATED ATTITUDES (TOSRA) 



PL: • YEAR/CLASS: 



CTIONS 

This test booklet contains fifty (50) statements about science* You 
will be asked what you yourself think about these statements. There 
^are no "right'* or "wrong" answers. Your opinion is what Is wanted. 

All responses are to be made on Mark Sense Cards using a 2B pencil. 

For each statement, shade 

A If you STRONGLY AGREE with the statement 'V 

B if you AGREE with the statement 

. C If you are NOT SURE 

P if you DISAGREE with the statement 

E if you STRONGLY^DISAGREE with the statement. 



PRACTICE STATEMENT 

Or 

85. It would be interesting to learn about aeroplanes. 

a 

Suppose that you AGREE with this statement. 
Then you would shade B on the mark sense 

card I ike this. ^ ' [C] 

m 



if you change your m^nd about an answer, thoroughly erase your mark 
and shade another response. 

Some statements In this test booklet are fairly similar to other 
statements. Don't worry about this. Simply indicate your ,. 
opinion about a 1 1 statements In the test booklet. 



This test Is a modified version of one developed by Barry J . Fraser , 
Macquarie University, Sydney. 
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1 Science lessons are fun, 

2. I would 1 Ike to belong to a science club. 

3. I enjoy reading about things which disagree with my previous Ideas. 
I would dislike being a scientist after I leave school. 

5. I would prefer to find out why something happens by doing an enperlment 
than by being told. 

6. I get bored when watching science programs on TV at home. J 
7* I dislike science lessons. 

8. Doing experiments Is not as good as finding out Information from teachers,, 

9« I would like Tcr-work with people who make discoveries in science when 
I 1 eave school . . 

10. I dislike repeating expisriments to check that I get the same results. 

11. t would like to be given a science book or a piece of'^clent If Ic 
equipment as a present. 

12. School should have-more science lessons each week. 
13* J am curious about the world In which we live. 

lA. I would dislike a Job in a science laboratory after. I leave school. 

15. I would prefer to do experiments than to read about them. 

16. I dislike reading books about science during my holidays. 

17. Science lessons bore me. 

18. I would rather agree with other people than do an experiment to find 
out for mysel f . 

19. Working In a science laboratory would be an Interesting way to earn 
a 1 ivi ng. ^ 

20. Finding out about new things Is Important. ' / 

21. I would like to do science experiments at home. 

„22. Science is one of the most Interesting school subjects. 

23. I like to listen to people whose opinions are different from mine. 
2^. A career In science would be dull and boring. 

25. I would prefer to do my own experiments than to find out information 
from a teacher. ' o 

26. Talking to friends about science after school would be boring. 

27. Science lessons are a waste of time. '4 

28. I would rather find out about things by asking an expert than by doing 
an experiment. ' 

29. I would like to teach science when I leave school. 

30. i find It boring to hear about new ideas. 

■ ' ^ ^ 63 ■ 
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31. I would enjoy having a Job In a science laboratory during my school 
hoi I days. 

32. I really enjoy going to science lessons. 

33. In science experiments, I like to use new methods which I haven't 
used before, 

3^. A Job as^a scientist would be boring. 



35. 



I would rather solve a problem by doing an experiment than -be told 
the answer. *^ 



36. Listening to a talk about science on the radio would be boring. 
37- The material covered In science lessons In uninteresting." 

38. It is better to ask the teacher the answer than to find It out by 
doing experiments. 

39. A Job as a scientist would be Interesting. 

^0. I am unwilling to change my Ideas when evidence shows that the Ideas 
are poor. 

' / , ■ 

^1. I would enjoy visiting a science museum at the weekend. 
k2, I look forward to science lessons. 

^3. In science experln^nts, I report unexpected results as well as 
expected ones. . 

kh, I would dislike becoming a scienti'st because it needs too much education. 

^5. I would prefer to do an experiment on a topic than to read about It in 
science magazines. 

^6. I dislike reading newspaper articles about science. 

^7. I would enjoy school more if there were no science lessons. 

^8. It Is better to be told scientific facts than to find them out from 
experiments. 

^3. I would like to be a scientist when I leave school. 
50. i dislike listening to other; people's opinions. 
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MOBIPIED TB5T 

SCHOOL AND' SCHOOL LEARNING 



NAME: 



ERIC 



SCHOOL: 



YEAR/CLASS: 



DIRECTIONS 

1. This test booklet contains fifty four (5M statements about science. 
You will be asked what you yourself think about these statements. 
There are no "right" or "wrong" answers. Your opinion (s what Is 
wanted. 

2. All responses are to be made on Mark Sense Cards using a 2B pencil. 

3. For each statement, shade 

A If you STRONGLY AGREE with the statement 

B if you AGREE with the statement 

' C If you are NOT SURE 

D If you DISAGREE with the. statement 

E if you. STRONGLY DISAGREE with the statement. 



PRACTICE STATEMENT 
60. 1 would like to complete Year 12 at school, 



Suppose you STRONGLY AGREE with this 
statement. Then you would shade A * 
on the mark sense card like this. 





^* If you change your mind about an answer, thoroughly erase your mark 
and shade another response. ^ 

5. Sbme statements in this test booklet are fairly similar to other 
statements. Don't worry about this. Simply indicate Vour 
opinion about' all statements in the test booklet. 



This test is a modified version of one developed by J. P. Keeves at the 
.Aust. Council for Educat iona 1 Research In Melbourne. 
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1. I am good at organizing things. 

2. We have Interesting lessons at school.' 
3* I like being asked questions In class. 

V. The most enjoyable part of my day Is the time I spend at school. * 

5. I tend to leave my homework to the last minute. 

6. .1 think most peopfe like me. 
7* I have a lot of good Ideas. 

8. I don't I ike school . 

9. I find school Interesting and challenging. 

^10. I enjoy trying to work out a difficult problem. 

11. I will never do an important Job In, the world. 

12. I can do as wel I at most things as anyone. 

13. I enjoy everything* I do at school. 

U. I work hard all of the time In school. 

15. I want as much education as I can get. . 

16. My friends seem more sure of themselves than I am. 

17. The things I look forward, to In school are weekends and holidays. 

18. I find 1 1 hard to keep my mincJ on my school work. 

19. Things usually go rather well for me. ^ 

20. My friends ask for my advice. ' 

f' ■ 

21. School Is not very enjoyable. 

22. I try my hardest to get high marks at school. 

23. It Is not worth spending a lot of time on a hard homework problem. 
2^. I like nx>st of my school subjects. 

25. I shall leave school as soon as possible. 

26. \ am an easy person to ignore. 

27. In school we like to annoy the teacher by playing up. 

28. My friends often forget me. 

29. I don't always try my hardest at school. 

30. I am bored most of the time in school. 

31. t usually win arguments. 

32. When I find the work at school difficult I do extra at home. 
33- I enjoy most of my school work. 

3^. When the teacher is out of the room I tend to stop work. 

35. I like to sltv^next to someone who works hard all the time. ' 
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36. I am afraid my friends may think me boring. 

37. I will bd glad to leave this school. 

38. I donU always revise for tests. 

39. My friends don't listen to what I say. 
kO, My friends think I a(n good looking, 

'♦1. I always try to do my schoolwork carefully and neatly. 

k2. . I want to stay at school as long as possible. 

'♦3. I like to have homework every night because It helps me learn. 

The sooner 1 can leave school the better. 

kS» I like to complete all the work set. 

■ ■ \ . 

\ 

'♦6. My friends listen to my suggestions. 

kj* I don*t like missing a day at school. . - 

^S, Sometimes I forget to do all my homework. . . • 

kS. . There is no point In me staying at school after I am fifteen. 

50. When 1 try I usually succeed. 

51* When I can't understand something I always a question. 

52. I agree with people who say 'school days are the happiest days'. 

53. When I start to do something I usually finish it. 
5'*. Sometimes I pretend to be sick to avoid a test. 
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SCIKK)!. SURVHY 01' JiTUDl^Ntlj, TICACIU'.US AND PAKlCNTj; . 



Plearjo roripond to tho following quoiitiona by circlinij; the 
moot appropriato ro:jpon;jo - 1, '^^ 3, A or '3 • . 

Heaponyco 1 - Almost always 

V 2 - Often ' ' ^ 

' 3 - Occaaionally 

^1 - Harely 

5 - Almost never .. , * 

We would appreciate your commenta after e?ach cjucTtlorr, 



QUESTiqNS 



A 



1, Do the.3tudent3 develop a reapoct for 12 3^5 

theneedsofotheraasa result of 

attending High School? " , 



2, Doea High School 'provide opportunit-ies 12 3^5 

for students to develop a sense of self- 
discipline? ^ , . * 



3. Does High School provide opportunities 
for students to develop a sense of re- 
'sponsibility ? 



4. Does High School provide opportunities 1." Z 3 

for stude^nts to develop a sense of • . 
initiative? ' 
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5. Does High, School provide sufficient. * 1 2*3 A 5 
education fer a student to begin. yarn- 
ing a livitt^after leaving s'chool? 







Are the students treated as individuals 




, 3 




5 




by members of staff? 


i 








Do you 'feel that the students are satis- 


1 2 


3 




5 




fied with High School? 










8. 


Do you feel that the parents are satis- 


1^2 


3 


.A.. 


5 




fied with High School? 
























9. 


'Do. you feel that the staff, is satisfie'd 


1 * 2 


3 


A 


5 




with- High School? 










- . , , . 










10. 


Do High School students have sufficient 


■ ■ © 

J 2 


3 




5 




opportunities to learn how .to learn? 











IT. Do p^rent^, ;par^^|pate sufficiently .-in/- -I' 2 3' A 5 



the activities^ of High School? 



the contacts .between staff and parents 1. 2 3 A 5 - 
'^^'^J^ficient^iand i^orthwhile? ,, \ V-^ - 



.13, Do the teaphers allow students the • 
opportunity to learn for themselves? 



n 2 3 4^5 







Are the teachers genuinely interested* 
in the welfare of thjs students? 




2 


3 


« 4 


5 




15. 


Is the communication between staff and 
students sufficient and worthwhile? 


. 1 


2 


3 




5 




16. 


Ape there suf^^cient extra-curricular 
activities offered 'to the students? 


{ 


2 


3 


A' . 


5 




17. 


Is there sufficient emphasis on skills 
of literacy (reading and writing) in ■ 
all subject areas? 


. 1 


2 


3. 




5 




,1-8 . 


Is there . sufficient emphasis on skills 
of ' numeracy (arithmetic ) in all subject- 
areas? ■ . . 


1 


2 


3 




5 




19. 


Is the time- spent in the activities 
programme useful? 


1 


2- 


3 


A 


5 




20.. 


■ ■ /. ■■ ; " • . 

Do the st-udents of. High School benefit 
from the lessons offered? 


1- 


'2 


3 


A 


5 
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,21. Are,"the, courses offered relevant to « : 1 2 3 4 1 

, the needs of students? • ' . ' . i' . ■ 



• •••rt«*i». •••••• 

' \ * f • , 



22. Are the rules of the school -cleariy. ' 1 2 3 4 5 

enough' defined? ^ ' , , / 



23,. Is there an adequate system of punish- 1 2 3 ' a 5 

ment^ and .rewards? 



2A; Is the organisation qf the^ sghool - i 2 ' 3 A 5 

satisfactory? . ' . 



\ - ■* . ■ ' ■ ■ 



■25. Is the physical appeapance 'of the f 2 3 A 5 

school satisfactory? ■■. ' ; • 



£. ex* • • ( ' 



26. Are the school grounds used in a ] 2 3 A 5 ' 

satisfactory way? > ' ' . :V 



> r • • • . 



27. Should High School be ^a source-'of-. , V 2 3 A 5 
'community leadership? ' „ : . * ^ 



'■•* ••• ••• ••,» ••• • . 



28. Are th^ contacts made with the general ^ 1 2 3 -4-5 
community sufficient and-w^orthwhile?' 



'■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ .;>5. 



.29 • Is , the community aware of ' the aims and 1 2 3 ^ 5 

activities of High School? . ' , ' 



I 



30. 


>. Should High School reflect the values 
of the general community? 


1.2 


^ 3 


4 


5 




.31 . 


Does High School develop patience • and 
tolerance towards other people(within 
. the students)? 


1 2« 

'J 


3 




5 




32. 


Are the students of High School suffi- 
ciently well informed of the working 
of society (e.g. its social and eco- 
nomic organisation , governing pro- 


1 2 


3 




. 5 




cediares, legal, moral and ethical 
attitudes)? 






















33. 


Are the students .of High School en- 
couraged to speak and write clearly/ 
and to "listen with- discernment? 


1 2 


3 


A • 


5 




34. 


Are the students of High School guided 
in the development of good study habits? 


1 2 


3 




5 




35. 


Does High develop self-discipline within 
the students? 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




36. 


Does High School impose sufficient dis- ' 


1 . 2- 


3 


4 


5 




cipline on the students? 
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37. Is there a responsible student attitude 1 2 3 
towards the acquisition of knowledge and 
. skills? 



38. Does High School provide equal educational 12 2 ' ^ 5 
opportunities for boys and girls? ^ 



39. Does High School provide sufficient 1 2 3 A 5 

guidance to enable students to make 
the right subject choice at the end 
of Year 7? 



FURTHER COMMENTS (Please write legibly) 



gAggNT QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCHOOL; PERFORMANCE AND AIMS SURVEY 
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Dear Sir/Madam, ' . ' 

High School is , examining its structure, 

organisation, courses and so on. We would appreciate it if 
you could comment on the following aspects (listed as head-' 
ings). When commenting, please give reasons for your comments^ 

For example, consider the heading 

PARENT/TEACHER MEETINGS 

A response that would be of little , use to the school would be 
»poorly organised", A better response would be "poorly or- 
ganised - the seating is inadequate and there is insufficient 
time, to see all teachers. I would suggest these be organised 
once per term and that parents be. able to make appointments 
to see teachers". 



If you consider some aspects not clear, please contact 
, who will assist you 



We thank you for your assistance, 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
. DISCIPLINE 



SCHOOL, BOARD ■ 
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- 2 - 



ENGLISH 



ERIC 



STUDENT BEHAVIOUR 



LITTER 



THE TIMETABLE 



DISCRIMINATION AGAINST STUDENTS 



. and so on ... 

THE FIVE MOST IMPORTANT" HEADINGS ARE: 

1 2. 

3 ^. 

^- ••••• 75 



GENERAL STAFF QOESTIOKNAIRE ^ 67 

»■ ' '»j • ' ■ * 

DISCIPLINE. QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ao part of the School Evaluation project it has been decided to investigate 
the issue of discipline within the School. This questionnaire Is 
designed to seek your views on this issue. 

The questionnaire has five sections ■ ' 

SECTION A : Responsibilities for Student Discipline . 
SECTION B : Aims of College Discipline \ ■ 

SECTION C : Teachers and Discipline 

SECTION D : The Discipline System ' ' 

SECTION E : General Comments" *^ 

Each section provides instructions on how to answer the items. 

^ . ^' 
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SECTION A : ' Responsibilities for Student Discipline 

1, As is the case with most schools, there is within the staff a 
hierarchy of responsibility for student discipline which begins 
with the classroom teacher and ends ultimately with the Principal. 

Please outline your perception of the structure of this hierarchy 
o£ responsibility in tne school. 



[me*mber(s) of 

1 STAFF 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE AREAS OF 
.RESPONSIBILITY " 


1 Classroom 
1 teacher 




1 
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Listed bolow ore a number of statements which could be made about 
the hierarohy of reopomihility for student discipline in the 
school. Indicate your level of agreement with each statement by 
circling the appropriate letter beside the statement. 



e.g. ' STRONGLY 
AGREE 

SA 



AGREE 



NEUTRAL 
N 



DISAGREE 
D 



(i) , I know the responsibilities of each group 
in' the hierarchy 

. (ii) Other teachers know the responsibilites of 
each group in the hierarchy 

(iii) Students know the responsibilies of groups 
in the hierarchy. 

(iv) Parents know the responsibilities of groups 
in the hierarchy. 

(v) The present hierarchy is working effectively 

(vi) I sometimes short circuit the hierarchy 

' t ■ 

(vii) There is good communication between staff 
members at the same level in the hierarchy . 

(viii) There is good communication between staff 
members at different levels in the hierarchy 

^ (ix) There needs to be clearer definitions of 
the responsibilities of staff at each 
level of the hierarchy 

(x) I support the concept of" a hierarchy of 
responsibility for student discipline 

(xi) 'The staff the lowest level of the 

hierarchy feel powerless*^ 

(xii) The hierarchy is an appropriate way to 
manage the schools discipline policies 

(xiii) The senior staff are not sensitive to the 
views of other staff 

(xiv) The school staff have confidence in the 
seiiior staff with respect to discipline 

(xv) I am aware of the types of discipline 
problems which should be. referred to 
each level in the discipline hierarchy 

(xvi) Staff tend to rely on senior staff to 
monitor student discipline 

(x;vii) It is easier to deal with a problem myself 
than refer it to senjor staff 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

SD 



SA 
SA 

,SA 



(xviii)The senior staff are supportive of my 
values with respect to discipline 



SA 
SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA' 

SA 

SA 

SA 



A 

A 

A 
A 
A 



N 
N 



N 
N 
N 



SA 



SA 



SA 



A 
A 



D SD 

D SD 

D SD 

D SD 
D SD 
D SD 

D SD 

D SD^ 

D 'SD 
D SD 



D^ SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 



D SD 
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(xiv) The senior staff are rosponslvo to the 
cjrriticisms of teachers with respect to 
discipline SA y 

(xx) The senior staff are aware of the problems 

of maintaining discipline in the classroom SA / 

(xxi) The senior staff are too lenient with 

students SA / 

(xxii) Teachers always ensure that they have all 
the facts before making discipline 

decisions SA / 

(xxiii) Classroom teachers should take more 
responsibility for student discipline SA A 

Please make any further comments regarding the hierarchy of 
responsibilities for student, discipline: 



D S 

D S 

D S 

D S 

D S 
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Section B : Aims of CoUogo PiHclplino ^ 

4, Tlio Sncrod Heart College -staff manual states that cii Hciplinary act] 
»'scok3 to bo pastoral and construct ivo". Do you think the current 
discipline practices and policies in the College reflect this aim? 
Please comment. 
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5. Listed below are a number of possible aims for a school discipline 
system. For each aim, comment on how you consider these aims are 
currently being realized. 



AIM V 


COMMENT 


(i) to develop in the student 
a sense of self-discipline an 
responsibility rather than 
unthinking conformity to rule! 


A " 
A ■ 


(ii) a sense of pride in the 
school 




(iii^ Positive attitudes 

and respect towards th^e staff 

. & 1 




(iv) Christian values and J 
morals | 

•5 1 




(v) good manners, dress 
habits and study 'habits I 
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6. (i) IK) yoii conaltUtr that tho tllficlplino in thu ncliool mtiots t\w 
Kcnoral oxpoctat louii of paronta? 







NO 





(il) II' -not, in what aroAi; aro thoro discrepancies? 



f 

^ 



7. (i) Do you consider that the discipline system is effective tin 
achieving its goals? . 







NO 





(ii) If not, why not? 

' 5 



8.' What are some* of the positive aspects of the current discipline 
system in the school? 
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S>. Tho atatemontfj hclow relate to^uniui posHihio actio\iH ami nttitiulori 
tmc]wr» with rorijmct to , d iscl pliiu). Vor oach of tlxJiie statonuMits'- 
Imlicatc to what extent ym nfjroo with the stiitemtMit and also iho 
oxtunt to which you coiuslder |/c//<r aoll&aguoi] would iiKt«<; with tho 
stateniont, by circling the appropr latu letter. ' 

I/my cbllofK i'^ii:^ 

(1) help students iicquiro j;ood 

I SA A N n SI) i;A A n' I) SI) " 

(H) give praise too sparingly . SA A N I) SI) SA*\A N t) SI) 

(iii) encoui^agc. students to com^ ) . i 
to a class decision on the ■ " 
rules for their classroom ' 

.behaviour , SA A N I) SI) . SA A N D SD 

(iv) teach students to obey \ 
instritctions without question SA A N D SI) SA A N I) SD 

(v) . encourage students to discuss • 
thoir problems at school with ^ 

their teachers SA A N D SD SA A N D SD 

(vi) insist that students wear 
the correct schopl uniform SA A N I) SI) SA A N D SD 

(vii) involve parerits in the 
discipline oi" students SA A n' D sO SA A N D SD 

(vii) refer discipline problems to , .4 

^senior staff too often SA A N, D SD SA A N D SI), 

(viii") have greater expectations.-of 
the students with respect to 

discipline than^parents SA A N D SD SA A n' D SD 

(ix) perceive discipline as a 
problem in the school SA A N D SD SA A N' D SD 

(x) ara/are understanding, helpful 
and friendly to students SA A N D SD SA a" "1^^ D SD , 

i ' 

(xi) rar6,ly embarass students in , . " 
front of the class SA A N D SD SA A . N D SD 

(xii) know »'}iow to.take a joke»» SA A N D SD SA A N D. SD' * 

(xiix) carefully listen to a ' . 

student's side of an arguement SA A N D SD ^ SA A \\ % SD 

(xiv) feel cdmfortabil^:\tfitti students * v 

in a social/info:^al setting SA A N D SD^. SA A n'd SD 



/ 

(xv) often have^probleras in 

'-maintaining, class discipline . SA A \n D SD SA A N D SD^ 
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(xvi,>||)^xpedtl'students, to ^te . well^-'^Vt^'^^ 



^LI^AGUES 



^^^WP^ SD /SA A' N D SD 



SA. AND SD 



- '.'u behaved; at all times. 

,: fxvii^ cb^n^^i^i^r .'that the genef^,^- / './"^tv^^ 

,;^.H; staildfi*d of istudent behaviour ' ^^^^^ . 
<^ /-V is ■Verjjf good ' " * . " S^^^tJ' D SD 

(xviip^my^Bfe inconsistent in - - * ' 

' . / student&nisbehaviour SA^A N ^^D SD SA A N -,.D S£)( 

tir ■ ■ -I'^ there are a number of rules or aspeci^^*^ 

V^'^;^: disciplipe whiclj are 'difficult to enforce -here are 0 

..I'ncons^stcincies in their enforcement (e. ] r) . Please ■ 

. * I'c^ybmment on some areas/aspects you- iinpL : to enfdrce. ' 



•^Ci'ii WhjEi't ;m^ be taken to reduce these problems? 



SECTION E ; Disciplinary Sanctions V v ;y ' 

12. : Listed below are a number of possible sanctions'iif^^h P^Y be imposed 
on students for breaches of the discipline systeiK" f'or e^ch sanction 
indicate by ticking the appropriate^ box: ; V /V ,'. 



the effectiveness of the sanction in maiint^^^g^^ of 
discipline in the schqol * * .■ . *^ . \ 



writing 'lines' 



written work from set text- 



o a 
b 

c. suspension n 

d. 'corporal punishment 

e. rembVal of privilegesv; 

f. i /'lunch time detention/ 

g: after school detentior] with' 
' - ' set work . v [ 

h. ^contact with paa*ents 

,1. cleaning school property 
^ and grounds 

(ii) ; tfie extent to which 'each sanction' is, u$ed 



■;/j^:. ■ a. writing 'lines' " ; V ' 
V^y:^-'']^-^ Ai^^^yiTn^ work from ^ text^■ 
-^'^.'^^;.S^v,-?^^spension ' 

d\; corporal punishment* 
■, -> ' e/ removal of privileges ''•^^ ' 

; . f. lunch time detention 

• ■> 

S- tlJ^^'^E^oo^ detention vith 
■ » set work . . 

-v' . h. contact^ with parents 

.1. cleaning school property 
. and grounds. _ . 

yCiii) ydur perception of hoW^th^ students view^th^^bpr^iat-^hess^nd 
fairness of each sanction ' . . 




a. waiting /lines * " 

b. writt'eh work from set 'text 

c. rguspension 

d. . corporal punishment 

e. removal of privileges 

f. lunch time detention ' ' 

■**■"■. 

g. after school detention witii 
set work ^ ^ ' / . . . 

h. cont^tt' with parents ^' 



i. : clean:|^gf school property and grounds 
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• The discipline system.-of Sac^^ed Heart ^^pliege. has levels of seriousness 
of breaches: the 'discipline system ranging from a *V for a fairly 
minor bi^each to M'.^for major breaches. Listed below are a number 
: examples of. ways In which students might bfeach the dispipline 
. ' system. You a^-e^ asked to- respond to each item under the headings at 
the top of th^ table. For this .exercise assume that the student 
involved is an -average student 'with. rbspect bo general behaviour.. 



MISDEMEANOUR 


. 1 

LEVEL 


POSSIBLE SANCTION ; 


PERSON WHO , 
SHOULD ADMINISTER . 
SANCTION 


I: 


absents himself/ 
herself from 
school on two 
Consecutive \ 
afternoonis ' ' * 










smokes in ^school ' 
uniform -on way,, 
home from school 




Vs . ■ '* ■ 






late for class on 
three consecutive 
days , 










goes home from 
school in. sports 
clothes 




■ J ' 






fail to complete 
a major/assignment 

J'^''^'' 


— 








uses obscene 
language in the • 
, playground . 








J 


steals*, another 
student*^ property 








0 


writes grafi t;t 

on ^esks . : : . 

1 -. 








■ i 


fails to carry out 
punishment given 
by a senior staff / 
member ^ 








..J 
/, » 
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.14, 00 you think the current system of student sanctions is working? ^ 
Please comment. ' • . ■ - " 



15. What improvements could be made to the current .system -of sanctions? 



SECTKW F : General Connnents ; ^'^^i^V^J^v 

16. Please commeht' on how you think the current di5cipline syStein 'in 

the school is operating? * /] 

^ : ■ '- ■ ■ ■ , J r ■ 



17. Please coiranent on how well you consider the staff are implementing 
the system 1 



18. Please comment on hpw you think the discipline system could be improved 



: 19. Any further comments \ . - - 

.'*■-■' ' . ; 

' _J _\ ■ 

■ ■ u 

7^. ^ ■ — ■ ~ 



THANK YOU' 
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SPECIALIST STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE - 



ERIC 



SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE' 



•Please answer the question^ below.. Results will be made available to. all 
Science Staff. • ^, 



SECTION 1 : GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Number of years teaching? 

2. Number of years teaching at Newman? 



SECTION 2 : GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE, SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
Please tick the appropriate box 



1. To your knowledge^,, does a statement of the- 
objective of the science department exist 
in writing?, 

2t If not, should the origins of a statement of 
objectives be: 



Yep 



(tick one) 



t^i^-vi^i*^ T^^same as stated for secondary edut'ation 
\ - in State? vV^ 

^^;i;:V :The same as those stated for school? 

• '^^xti by staff jaembe r ,i n cha rg e ? ^ - ' 

• ' Writtofi* by; staff of department?^-' . 

. Kritten by a Ismail group of science staff 

Should the Statement of Purposes, and Ob jectives^ 
be^ sufficiently comprehensive to describe what 
the department is attempting to accomplish? 

Should the statement reflect the considered and 
joint judgment of the entire science department? 



□ 
□ 

□ 



No 



□ 



□ 
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Yes No 



5* Should the statement be developed and designed 

specifically for this school? Fl PI 

6. Should parents and other members of the College's ^ 
community participate in the drafting of the CD lH 
statement? . . 

7. Should students have an opportunity to make an . 

input into the statement during its development? LJ LJ 

8. Should ''the statement involve objectives that are 

assessable and that can\e *used in appraising LJ LJ 
the College's progress towards their fulfillment? 



9« General Comments: 



■J- 



SECTION 3 : OPERATIONAL PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZATION OF" THE SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

. . ■ , o5i -, ■ ■. ; . 

Please indicate to what extentv^€;flchV<if th^ statements Tbelow characteriaes 
the Science! Department, using the. following scaj.,e: ' ! I 

A rarely B sometimes^, C frequently*' D very frequently 

A ■ ■ ■ . ■ ""V ■ ■ 

1. ^ Science staff spend out-bf-class time (unscheduled . ^ 

* peiriodis and after s6hool) assisting students withi.,;V ' 
. >stu4y' pif oblems. _ " ' ^ : a - 

2. :'^,Classes are itegularly and periodically visitcSd by ' 
:--*8enior staff. ' - 



3. • Jldutine duties interfere with the :3ol> of teaching., 

'.4*^ .Staff, regularly , use unscheduled time (preparation , " 
" periods) for zXhsk preparation and instructional _ 

❖ improyement. '.v.- ^ fte- \ 

■ ^ ' -H ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^--^ . 

5. Staff meetings generally deal- with important educational 
^ R^blemsi'^ 

C>^'' • ■ ^ ^ 

'^.^Qciplixie ijrbblems are dealt with in an appropriate 

■ ^•-.li^TSanner. , . . * • ' '-r^i „ ^ 

^^^iJ^^^^^^^^^^.'^"^" ihdiyidiial responsiblj-ity" 

•'i S;; ??^^e>,^^^ opei:a t ion 6 f th e : die pa r tment , apa r t from 

V'V-th elt ^t;nra^d ia £eV^^^ s room res pons lb i 11 1 ies , as a -rpa 1 1 e r 
■ -bf^profesBioha^^Sidbli^^ - ''-^ ' ,. 
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8. Teacher suggestions for new programs and procedures 
are encouraged and supported by senior staff. 

r ' 

9. Science staff participate In policy and decision making 
regarding currlculura and instruction in the Department. 

10. Program changes and policy are Imposed from the top 
without consulting teachers* 

11. Students are given a large measure of freedom In 
utilizing their own class time. 

12 • Genera£^GoiBments: 



Please rate each of the items by using this scale: 

A excellent B satisfactory C unsatisfactory D ' very poor 

Im The availability of College supplies for classroom/lab. 
work? ' 



2. The adequacy of equipment/ facilities for Instruction/ 
experimentation in your classroom/laboratory? 

3. The availability of technical assistance in your . ^ ^^-p, 
classroom/laboratory? ^ 

4. The adequacy of the library collectionifor instruction 
of your classes? 

5. ThfG recency and quality of textbooks (primary reference 
materials) for your classes? - . 

6. Your teaching load, both in number of students taught ' " Q,,; 
and number of preparations? 



7. The extent and type of non-teaching assignments 
given you? 

8. The provisions for discipline in the science^ 
classrooms/labs. . 

9. The adequacy of clerical assistance for the teachers? 

10. The professional growth opportunities provided by the 
college (In-service programs, coursesV etc.) for 
science teachers? * 

, . . . 90 
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11. The professional growth opportunities provided by the 
State Education Department (in-service programs, courses, 

etc.) for science teachers? 

12. The professional growth opportunities provided by the 
Catholic Education Commission (in-service programSi 
Courses, etc.) for science teachers? 

13. General Comments: 



SECTION 5 : THE CLIMATE OF THE SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

Please note your perception of the following factors , .using this scale: 



Bet ter than average B 



avera^Q v^ C below avoroge D -pooi^ 



1. The general level of student behavfor whilst In 
science classes? 

2. The general attitude of the students towards the 
Department? 

^ 3.' The general attitude of the students towards the 
' science teachers? 

4. The morale of the crcience staff? 

5. The degree of cooperation amon^j the staf f. Iji.' the 
Department? . ^ ' 

6. The general attitude of the science staff towards 
the administration? 

7» The general attitude of the administration towards 
.the science staff? 

8. fhe parents' attitudes toward the sci'liice staff? 

9. The respect accorded- to science staff by the 
Newman community? 

„10. The degree tq which science staff know what is going 
on in the College? 

11. The sense of involvement science teachers feel in 
the College? 

12. The degree of educational excitement you. feel In 
the College? 4 . * • 



5 ' ' 

13. The degree to which the College's statement of purpose 
(philosophy) actually helps determine the department's 
program and procedures? 



14. The school administration's openness (receptivity) 
to change? 



15. The staff's openness (receptivity) to change? ' 

^^^16. Which of these following statements best characterizes the extent of 
educational/curriculum change and renewal in the department? 

(tick one) 

There is no educational/curriculum change, in dept.^ 
There is little educational/curriculum change in ""^ 

the department. 
There is a moderate amount of educational/curriculum ~ 

change in the department. 
There is rauch educational/curriculum change in ~ 
^ the department. • 

There is too much educational/curriculum change ' 

in the department. 



17. General Comments: 



SECTION 6 : SCIENCE STAFF INTERACTION ' - . 

• T • ' ' ' _^ . ■ . ^ . 

Please note your response to the following questions by ticking the 

appropriate column. I ' , .■" ^ 

1. How often do you receive volunteered reactions or adviL from other science 
. staff about your approach to the following factors? 



Very often 
(daily oif*. 
several /l. 
:day a week) 



Fairly 

often 

(weekly) 



Fairly 
infrequently 
(biweekly 
or inonthly) 



Rarely Never 
(bimonthly 
or each 
semester) 



a. Syllabus planning 

V 'b." Assessment, 
'"^^c. , Teaching of 
■ '^r' specific lessons 

d. Student control 
and discipline 

/a.' practices 

e. Manner of working 
with' individual 
atudents 
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6 

2. How often do you talk with Other teachers about: 

a. General syllabua* * 
plans for the claos ^ 



The schedule of ^ 

teaching activities 

Student reactions 



to a specific ' ■ )t 

lesson ; 

Getting tfeachlng ; 
•resoifrces or . / 
E^upplles , < 
t^atri^ng ■ needd ' ot 
a particular 
student ' 
Personal gtlpes or 
concerns about work 
Ma't^^ers unrelated 
to school and 
teachings 



3. How often do you talk with senior science staff about: 

a* General syllabus 

plans for the class ^ . 

b. The schedule of 

teaching activities ______ ■ 

c. Student reactions 
to a specific 

^ lesson ^ ^ 

d. Getting teaching"^ ■ - . * ; 
resources or * 

supplies 
e« Learnli^ needs of 

a particular 

student ^ 
f. Personal gripes or 

concerns about work 
g* Matters unrelated 

to school and 

teaching; 




General Comments: 
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SKCTION 7 : PERSONAL GOALS OF SCIENCE STAFF 

1.. Ab a science teacher, you have certain primary inotructlonal 
objectives or goalo you wish to attain and for which you have 
catablished prioritieo. Listed below are oeveral Ins tructlonnl ^ 
objectivef|. Please read throught the entire list, and then tick?; 
thooe three objectives to which you attach the highept relative 
importance, priority, or emphaslo in your own work. 

(tick three) , - 

Encouraging creativity among science students 

O 

Maintaining an orderly environment for learning . f 

Enriching the course of study or curriculum for yoiir 

students ^ 

Giving indiv^idual attention to students 

Experimenting with a new teaching techniques 

Diagnosing learning problems of etuc^nts 

Improving the self-image, or self-worth, of 

individual, students 

Coordinating classroom activities with other parts of 

the school program 

Ensuring, that students learn basic skills and subject 

matter content . r- 

Helping individual students solve their personal 

problems ^ .jk^^' 

Developing student ability in analytical reasoning 

and problem solving - j 

Developing the aesthetic potential of students - 

Helping students develop a good system of values 

(Other; please list*) 
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In trying to achlove the threk primnty ob>ctlvofl you chocked above, 
you may encounter varlova fjactore that impodo, conatrain, or * 
handicap you. Sovorttl »uch factord are lloted b«low. Please road 
through the ontlro llut/and then tick the three moat.r iraportont 

5^|arrieru or conotrainta you face in trying to achieve the palmary 

T6t^J[ectlveo you chooe in Question 1, 

(tick three) . , ^ . ■ 

Reactiona or expectations of the. other ocience t'cacheru 

Official CollciRe policies and procedu^res 

■r .. ■ ^ ' ' '■ — 

Reactions or expectations pf the principal . ^ 

Conflict with other duties and objectiveo , \ 

Lack of .physical facilities or apace 

Reactions or expectation^ of -your student 

Difficulty or coraplex^lty of the objectives themsclvea 

(Other; please lis(:>) ^^^r-yj V « - 











Yes • 


No 


Do you feel that you will be able to achieve 
your primary ^bj^c^^iyes' wKile reaching at 
Newman? . "V' ' 


□■ 


□ 


LB "any attention paid to your personal career 
aspirations at 'Newman? 




□ 


Can you expect to be promoted in your , present 
job at Newman? - * 






Are there any promotional avenues available . 
for you at the College? / • 


. □ 


□ 


Would you consider, seeking promotion at 
another school/college? - ^ 


^ □ 


□ 



General Comments; 



SKGTION a ; PHOKKSSIONAL ACTIVltlKir AND Di5VKl!oi»WNX 



1. Do you hold mcioboriihip in a utatc or regional; 
organization for acicnce or ftatha i;eachuru ' 
e.g. Sclonco Toachqrs * Afloociatlcm of W.A^.; * 
HntUcmaticn Teachorti* Auoociatibn etc.? 

2. Do you hold racniberahip.ln at leant one 
nalvlonal or state organization, concerned 
witji ociencq or roath^ on a opeciric areA 

..•^' *<rfenco or. ma'thfl e.g. Royal Australian , 

ClWteical Institute (RACI); Australian & New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Sciende (ANZAA!5>? ' \. 

' 3. Do you regularly read Journals and other 

' publications concerned with; developments in 
science or maths, ^sdience teaching and related 
issues and problems e.g. ASTJ , Journil 6f 
Research in Science Teaching, School 'Science 
and Mathematics, etc.? » . - 

I r^--^ ' 

4. Within the past thrtee /eaVa, have you attendecf' 
o.ne or more meeting^ or conferences hold by a 
national! or- state organization co&ei'ned with 
science or maths teaching e.g. CONSTAWA 

' (Conferehce of the Science Teachers* Associatio 
■ of WA)ASERA, (Australian Science Education 
Research I Association)? 

5. Within tlje past three years, haVe you attendeji 
one or more ,^j>ec%^ meetings , conferences, or 
seminars related t^«^}ie Improvement \of 

:. professional competenciB? .- : ' . 

6. Within the past three years, have you submitted; 
at least one article, or other manuscript. - ' 
relating 'to. science teaching for publication in 
a professional journal or other publication e .g. 
ASTJ... Filter, Conver8e,'^'SCI0S? 

■ • >j 

7i Have you made a presentation in .one or more 
programs of organizations, cor^fefences , or 
seminars for teachers and/ or have served as ' 
an officer in an brganizatloh .for teachers? 

8. Have you participated in activity designed', 
to contribute, try out, develop, of. evaluate 
new ideaa and proposals for the advancement ' 
of science or maths teaching? e.g. provided 
ii^formation for a. research studyj conducted . • 
^ a research study of your own, developed - 
innovative curriculum materials, served as 
a trial teacher' for newly 'developed curriculum 
materials. . - 
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9. Do you solicit thoughtful, student /feedback 
on your teaching? J 

10. Do you dliscuss and plan with other teachers 
how the teaching of science can be related 
to their subjects / 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



COLLEGE EVALUATION PROJECT 



The school is currently examining some areas of its activities. 
This questionnaire is designed to seek your views on how well 
your school communicates with the students. 

.The questionnaire has three sections: 

SECTION Ir^ : TEACHERS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
SECTION II ' ': ^TYPES OF COMMUNICATIONS 
SECTION III : GENERAL COMMENTS 

Each section provides instructions on how to answer the items. 
Your answers will be r6garde^ as confidential and individual 
responses will not be identified. 



INFORMATION ABOUT YOURSELF 



1. What year are you in? 



B 
9 
10 
11 
12 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Your sex 



BOY ( . ) 
GIRL ( ) 



3» Boarder or day student 



BOARDER 
DAY. 



( ) 



4» ^ Number of years at college 
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, . SnCMO^ I, ;TEACHr:RS AND COMMUNICATtONS 

Listed l^ftlow ar6 a number of statements that could |x>saibly be made 
aboyt th^ cornnunications -between the College and students* 

'.Indicate your level of agreement with each statement by circling the 
■ appropriate, letter (s) ♦ ^ 

e..j. STRONGLY AGRRE AGREK NEUTRAL DI53AGREB STRONGLY "dISTAGREE 
5A v , N D SD 

(1) I often feel that t don 't.^rreall:^ know what 

is happening in the College \ " , . \ SA -A N D . SD 

(2) Teachers are always willing .to talk to me SA A' N D SD 

(3) It l<3 difficult to get to talk to a - * ' v 

tr>a Cher when you want to » SA A N D SA 

' 

(4) I tell my parents w?^en I have a problem 

at school ' . . SA "^A N-D; SD< 

(5) I fion't like my teachers to talk to my . ' 
parents SA A N D SO 

C^) My parents check my homework regularly SA^ A N D SO 

(7) T>if^rf? are lots of opportunities for '• 
studeni-s to have a say whea;^decislor\s 

effecting them are. made ' sa' A N D So' 



[^•) Teachers don't listen to ideas from 



SA A N q SO 



(9) ^»tudents are rarely consulted when f " 

decisions are made that affect them SA A N D SD 

MO) T feel uncomfortable when a teacher ^ - 
talks to me outside school hours SA A N D SD 

(11)' The Deputy Principal only talks to 

students when they have tlone something 

"^'^^^ SA A N n SO 

w^.jyi t.hey hav»- dono something wrong ". SA A N D SD 



( n) 



T w(uilii ask my from teachers for help 
I'' T ha.J a problem 
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SA A N D SO 



l*lflt«fl tu'low Are the name 0 of somo membors of the staff of Sacred Heart 
CoUeqe. Por each person you are asked to Indicate: ^ 



(a) if you Vnowv tUi3 person 

(b) ivhat is their position or. in school 



MH« COOPKR 




X KNOW 
THIS 

' person' 


POSITION/JOB 
e.g. SCIENCE 
TEACHER 










— . — _ 




































, , 1 





riea??o write ..town (in order) the four (4) noat important staff mambers 
in the Collego.That is the staff with the most influence or power. 



_(Top person) 



SECTION k. sTYPES OF COMMUNICATION ' 

** w 

Listed below are a number \ ways which^the school uses to pass on 
inform.ition to students. 'f<V each oF these comment on: ' 

(a) 'hqw clear or undersKndable the information paasod 
On by this rneans is 

(b) how^iTiportant or relevant the information passec^ on 

is to you ' 0 



pUBirrc AnpREss system 



CT^ARITY 

VERY CLEAR 
CLEAR;, - 
PARTLY CLEAR 
. UNCLEAR 

VICRY CLEAR 
CLEAR ' 
PARTLY CLEAR 
yMCLEAR 



( 
( 
( 

. ,(■ 

« 4 



VERY CLEAR < 

,CLEAR ( 

PARTLY CLEAR ( 

UMCLKAR , ( 



IMPORTANCE 

VERY IMPORTANT 
IMPORTANT 

OF SOME ^IMPORTANCE 
NOT IMPORtAtl*r 



fft^VERY IMPORTANT 
i^K^JtfPORTANT * 
) / or ^ME IMPORTANCE 
) NOT IMPORTANT 



) VERY IMPORTANT 

) IMPORTANT 

) OF SOME IMPORTANCE 

) NOT important' 



•^at improvements could he made to to these ways of passing on ' 
information to improve their effectiveness as a means of paaaing on 
information? » \ ^ 



) 

" ) 
) 

) 
) 
) 
) 

) 
) 
) 
) 




:e if 



Your are often asfeBd'to take notes, newsletters etc home to give to your 
parents* ' 

a) how often do you pass ^hese on to your parents? 

^ ^ ^ ALL mi TIME- ( 

* ■ ^ MOST OF THE TIME ( 

.. , SOMETIMES ( 

, RARELY ( 

SEV^R ^ ( 

/ b^ls there a need 6<^ia8e another itathod to deliver these notes to 
' ' ' parents? ' . 



YES ( ) 
NO ( ) 



If you answeri.'d yes Vplease give suggest another method< 




The followinq questions relate to the College Newsletter; 



'fow often the Newsletter y^rbduced - 

f ' ... 



FORTNIGHTLY 
ONCE A TKRM 
TWICE A T<!HM 
THREE A TERM 



{ ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Mow often do you think' the Newsletter 
sljoul'i be produced? * « ' 




imjITNIGHTliY 
ONCE A TERM 
TWICE A TERM 
TKREK . A TERM . 



( ) 

( )A 

( A 
( ) 
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T,ist<i^J below an; -a -number of Items which could possibly bo included in 
t^e Oolleqe newsletter. For each of ^ these'. items' indicatie how often 

• . ■ - • , ■ / . • / 

^) you think J these items should be included 

^) ^you read or would reSid these itemA. 
\ if they were included. 

by oi rclinrj thR appropr late -letter 
. '■.•«.» • ^ 

A = AL'MYS 0« OFTEN S » SOMETIMES R» RARKLY 

■ • 41 \ , ' . _ " ■ . * 

SHOULD BE I READ OR 

INCLUDEn WULD READ 

INCUTDED THIS ITKM 



1 . 


'iV.ns about the school curriculum 


A 


0 


s 


*R 


A 


0 


s 


R 


2 . 


*5p»^rtLng notes ^ 


. A 


0 


s 


R 


A 


0 


s 


R 


3. 


roliaious education notes 


A 


0 


s. 


R 


A 


0 


s 


R 


4 . 


5t iff notes 


A 


0 


« 


R ' 


A 


0 


s 


R 


•V. 


55rK;ial functions 


A 


0 


s 


R • 


A 


0 


s 


R 


r . ■ 


•^•artjnta and friends notos^ ^ ^' 


A 


0 


s 


, R 


A 


0 


s 


R 


7. 


noari of ^lanagement notes 


A 


0 


s 


R 


A 


o 


s 


R 




notps bn school policy and rules 


^ 


0 


s 


R 


A 


o 


s 


R 



ivhat other items would you like to see included 




ple.TJiB make any comments about the Newsletter ' ^ 
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SrCTlOM 11^* ^ C0MMI1ENTS 



stwe^in K ^^^^ to iiuike Any m whk^ ^'"^ communications 



bet we 



school ana yourself? .^^ ways .coyia they be improved? 

^^"—^ 

. '-''llllZlZ^^ ^ — — — - 



• ^ c 



thany Yci^ - \ - v 
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PAST STUDENT SURVEY 



Dear Former Student, y ' " 

I am wrdfting to you to seek your assistance in a Project we are conducting 
at St Norberts wUtch^is examining how well the ColTege is carrying ^ut 
its tasks in preparing students to enter employment oi> leavings school*. 

As you are a former student of the College we would be grateful if you • 
^could provide us;with some infprmation about your experiences sidce 
leaving school and your impressions of the College. The results we 
obtai^n from the questionnaire will help us determine how ;ite can best -> 
prepare our students to enter the workforce. *^ 

*» ■ ■ * ' ' • ^ 

It would assist us greatly if you could complepe the attached . 

questionnairi and return it to us in the envelope supplied as soon as 

possible, ' , . 

■ *■ t • ,* 

Although we rc:4uc3t that you put your name^on the^ top of the 
questionnairt we will ensure all responses are held in tH§ strictest 
confidence and at no stage will any perspn associated with the school 
be able to identify, the responses ol- any individual. You do not have 
.to give your^ name' but we would like ypu to still complete the 
questionnaire. 



It is important that all questionnaires are returned tp us promptly, 
' so we would appreciate you completing and returning the form 
immediatGly . ^ ' * . e> 

Thanking you \ ' ^ 

Sincerely ' 

■\ ■ . • ' V > : :■ ■ ' \ . 




SCHOOL EVALUATION PROJECT 



. ■. < QUESTIONNAIRE TO-i'AST STUDENTS ' . 

This questionnaire forms part of a project concerned with the question of the College's' preparation 
of Its students to enter the workforce. . - . 

As an ex-student you are 4n the best position to provide valuable feedback to College staff on how 
best to prepare students for the work of work. We hope you will assist us by responding inmediately 
and returning the completed form In the envelope provided. 

DIRECTIONS; , . ' ■ \ 



The questions Inside are to be answered by writing a few words, circling responses or placing a tick 
Opposite an appropriate response. Follow the directions Inside carefully and answer all questions. 



THANK YOU 



PLEASE POST BACK THE COMPLETED FORM IMMEDIATELY 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



NAME 



1. 



3. 



5. 



fThi^ -ts Opti onal ) 



LEAVING SECONDARY SCHOOL 



When did you leave school? 

(Please give the month and the year! 



When you left school did you plan to attend another 
Institution to continue your studies fuUtime (e.g. 
a technical college, teacher's college etc.) 



If YES, what sort of course were you interested in? 



(month) 19_..(y«ar) 

YES 
NO 



When you left school did you have a specific Job or career YES 
in mind? . 



If VES, Please give details; 



Did you enrol in another institution e.g. technical 
college immediately after leaving school? 



Since leaving school have you conincnced any further 
studies? ■ — X Z' 



YES 

n6 ■ 

NO 



If YES, Please give details; 

(a) Type of course" 

(b) Namc'of institution 

(c) Year commenced 19 
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6. 



If you left school before the end of year \Z. 
answer this question. 

Think of your decision to leave school and consider how important each of 
the following reasons v/ere in that decision. Circle 1 of the reason was 
very important to you. and 5 if it was not at all important. Otherwise 
circle 2, 3, or 4, to show that the reason was fairly important, of some 
importance, or of little importance to you. 



a) 


My exam results (marks) were nftt 
good enough 


. 1 


Z 


b) 


School did not lead to good job 
opportuni t)es 


I 


2 


c) 


I had completed the studies 

needed to enter another institution 


1 


2 


d) 


I though I would be happier working 


1 


'2 


e) 


I thought my abilities were more'- 
suited to working than studying 


1 


2 


f) 


My parents wanted me to get a 
job , . ' 


1 


2 


9) 


I was tired of school and study 


1 


2 


h) 


I had sufficient general ^di^cation 


1 


^ 2 


il 


My teachers did not think I should 
continue 


1 


2 


J) 


I hsd the opportunity to get a job 
straight away 


1 


■ 2 


k) 


St Norbets did not offer the types 
of courses I would have liked to 







Of ^om 



Of mu 



Uportint 

5 



YOUR FIRST FULL TIME J OB • 

• 

7. Have you obtained a full time job since finishing school? 
YES ^ ^ I 

NO 1 2 

, IF NO, GO^TO QUESTION 13 ' 

IF YES. COffTINUE ' \ ^ , 

8. Uhat was your first full time job after finishing school ( include'* temporary • 
jobs whi-le waiting for your'career job. if they were full time)? 



.'7 



9, How many' months after you finished school did you spend looking for this 
(your first) job? . 

, Months 

lOi ' How did you finally get this (your first) job? 

Connonwealth Employnient Service ' i 
Through personal contact (parents, friends, relatives) 2 

Answered an advertisement in a newspaper 3 

' Applied direct to firm/ factory 4 

Conmcrcial employmu.nt agency ^ 5* 

Other (pleas^e describe ) 6^ 
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11, b'ld you consider that your first job was the sort of job you hoped you 
could get? 

YES _ \ 

NO - - 2 

12, How many jobs have you had since finishing school? 
One job _ ^^^^ ^ 1 

Two jobs , ♦ 2 , 

Three jobs ^ 

More than three jobs 4 



V YOUR PRESENT OCCUPATION 

13. 



(a) Which of these best describes your present occupation? 

^'Borking fW time In a pemanent job V 

Working full time In a' temporary job 2 

Working part-time jTrTl— — - ^ 

.Working and training as an oflprcnticv .1 ^ 

Not employed, looking for work 5 

^"Not employed, not lookfng for work ^ 6- 

Fun t1m^.stu4^_j. ^ 7. 

P?: t-llme sludy ^ J ^— L- ^ 

btheifVde scribe' ' ^ 



J 



If you are working at'^jresent,* could l/oo describe your job? 
Ple*se be as specific as possible. (e.g. reaeptionlst In a dental 
surgery, apprentice carpenter, postinan) , but there Is no need to 
tell us the firm you work for. 



(c) Are you studying part-time In an airea related to your work? 



- YES 
NO. 



give detafu^ 



Please 
TYPE OF COURSE 

INSTITUTION 



4— 



YOUR VIEW OF 



11. 



Listed below are a number of the sut)Jccts avallab^le at the college. 
For each subject you did Indicate how useful you consider It in 
preparing you for working. 



OTHERS 
(Specify) 







Vory > 
Usefol 


Useful 


No 

Opinion 


Not Very 


Uselcs 


ENGLISH 




i . 


2 


'■.3 




. 5 


MATHEMATICS 




1 . 


2 






5 


SCIENCE 




1 


2 






5 


social studies 
home" economics 


1 


1 
1 


2 


" .3 . 

■'■3 . 




5 




2 




, 5 


MANUAL ARTS 




1 


2 


3' 




5- 






1' 


2 


3 




5 
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lie would like you to consider how we 1 1 «#.. ,., i , V. , prepared .you for 
work. Please indicate by drawing a circle arounu one number in each row, 
hpw v/ell you think St Norbeti pregare,d you iiY.each of the aspect listed^ 
be]bw: - ' . 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



NEW CARD 
10 SPACES 



''U ^ ■ ■ . 


•Very 
Hell 


Well 


Fair 


Poor '^^^ 
Poor 


Attitudes in settlingr into a job 


1 


Z> 


3 


4 5 


General knowledge of society 


1 


2 


3 


4 ^ 


Experience of what work is like 


1 , 


2 


3 


4 ^ .5 


Knowing how to obtain a job . 


I 


2 


3 


4 * 5 


Experience of working under pressure- 


1 


2 


3. 


4 5 


Basic readiir^nd'writing skills 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Basic mathematical skills 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Knowlege useful in my job 


1 


. 2 


3 


4. 5 


Manual skills useful in my job 


1' 


2 


3 


4 5 


Sp4^ confidence 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 5 


S^Self Awareness, of n\y abilities 




'2. 


3 


4 5 


Choosing a career ' " 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Knowing how tb apply for a job 


1 


2 


3 


' 4 5 


Knowledge of the range of jobs available 


1 


• ,:2*' 


3 


4- 5 


How to present yourself at a job 


1 


2 


3 


4 *5 


interview 











16. 



Listed below are a number of areas which the school aims to develop 
in all its students. For each of them indicate: 

(i) how much emphasis was* given to it at '* 

(ii) how much emphasis you think should have oeen given to it. 

C.i) How much emphasis HAS (ii) How muc|i 
' ■ been given to this? emphasis SHOULD 

■ ' ■ . ■ HAVE been given 

to this? 



The ability to read and 
; write well 

. Knowledge useful* in a 
future job 

**i::^arh i ng *about our 
society 

Selection of suitable 
jobs and careers 

Development of self- 
awareness . ■ 

Development of self- ' 
confidence 

Ability to use numbers 
and do calculations 

Development of skills 
in dealing with people 

Development of Catholic' 
values and morals '-^ 

Skills in applying to 
jobs ; . 

'Skills .useful in future 



>fltt 


Son 




tmit' 

cr 

BWJt 


' H 
griit 

. tn\ 


Ko4- 
if>t> 




Slight 


Util) 

sr 

Bon. 


2 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


' M 


5 


2. 


3 


.1 


5. ' 




2 


3 


1 ■ 


5 


2 


3 




5 




2 


3 


: 1 


5 


2 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


1 


5 


2 


3 




5 




2 


3 


1 


5 


2 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


f 


5 


2 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


1 ■ 


.5_ 


2 


3 


1 






2 


3 


1 


5 


2 , 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


1 


5 


2 


3 


1 


"5 




2 


3 


t| 


5 


2 


3 


1 


5 




2 


3 


1 


5 



^ 
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Think of a typical teacher at who U neither the best nor 

the worst in your experience. Indicate whether you agree or disagree 
with the folTbwing statements about him/her by circling thq appropriate . 
number opposite each item. Cfele 1 if you agree strongly with the 
SStement, and 5 if you disagr^ strongly. Othenvise circ e a or 4 to sh^^ 
that you tend to agree or disagree, and circle '3 .if It really is Impossible 
to decide. 



Strongly ..^^^ Don't r^^.s^aree St^-ongly 
Agree '^^ " Know."^"^ " Disagrep^ 



Uses everyday practical exarrtfiles 
- of topics d4scussed . ' ii» 
Provides some worlc for students 
which is similar ito what they 
would do when they ffnish schrfpl 

Sets tasks which are useful and 
satisfying , . 

Discusses the usefulness Jand ; 
. relevance of each topic for later 
work 

Discusses the relevance of ;top^c5 
for our society 
States clearly the purpos'^ of 
. eacJu piece of work 

- ExplMTis things clearly at the 
students level ' 
Ensbles you to work at your own 
pace 

Give& u.iough time to complete 
a Job ■ 

^*^*- Sets deadlines for work/to be 
V completed 

Actively involves students in 
lesson^ ^ . ^ 

Has motivated you to do your 
best work 

Treats students as adults 
Encourages students to be 
responsiblp for their actions 

States clearly the standards which - 
are expected of students 

Provides a lot of information 
about' your progress 

Lets you select topics, pro- 
' blems and examples 
Encourages studerttsno 
cooperate with w^Kj&^e'^ ^" 

Encourages students to think about 
. their future life 

Requires correct spelling and 
expression in written work 

Requires accurate calculations 
with nimbers 





-•3 




5 


2 


. 3 




,5. 


2 


• 

3 




r 

i 


2 


3 






2 


3 




S 


2 


3 




5 


2 ■. 






5 


2 


3 


r 


5 


2 


3 




5 ■ 


2 


s 


M 


5 




3 


i\ 




2 


3 


i\ 


5. 


2 


3 




5 


2 


3 




5 


2 


3 






2 


3 




- f 


2' 


3 




/S ' 


2 


3 


i\ 


5. 


/ 


3 


V 


5 


2 




i\ 


. 5 


2 




i\ 


5 




, / 

/ 
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END CARD 
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• / ■ . , • 

. / .STUDEtn: QUESTIONNAIRE , ' 

> OPINIONS A90UT ENGLISH AT SCHOOL 

INSTOUCTIONS ! ' ^ 

« *. This school intends to find out how. you feel about. doing ENGLISH at 
school ir «' ' ' 

.* On the top of each page there is a, sentence;, beneath it is a set .of • 
twelve (12) rating -scales • ' You viil notice that each rating scale is 
a pair of adjectives with seven (7^. spaces between them. • 
. * You' are asked to rate each sentence using the rating scales oni^the 
; basis of what each sentence means to YOU. 

HOW TO RATE EACH SEITON^E . • 

: * Place a cross (X) on each scale to indicate how YOU ^EL the sentence 
should be rated. Here is an example 

ENGLISH AS A,.SCHOOL SUBJECT IS: 
1;; ; VALUABLE : JC_: : : :^ WORTHLESS " \ : 

*- If you feel that English is a very valuable school subject then you 
might place a cross as shown above, 
f"-' ■ ' . . ' 

. * ^ If you considered that English is completely W ORTHLESS as a school 
subject then you would 'place a cross on the scale as shown below 

VALUABLE : : : : : : X WORTHLESS 



* If you considered English neither VALUABLE or WORTHLESS as a school 
subject you would place a cross in the middle space as shown below 

VALUABLE \ :JC_: \_ : WORTHLESS 

Other points to note^ * . 

Place your crosses in the middle spaces 

JL.- : : : X 

; like this not like this 

* Do not put- more than one cross on each scale. * 

* Do not hesitate to. use extreme ends of the scale whenever this seems 
necessary. 



Be sure you rate each scale. 

There are no right or wrong answers. What is required is your 
feeling of what each sentence means to you. 



* WORK AS FAST AS YOU CAN . There is no time limit. However do not take 
too long on any *one rating and do not look back and forward throughout 
the list of rating scales. 



Ill 



OUR. SCHOOL IS! 



^ USEFin^^ ' — : ' X ; USELESLS ' 

> . ESSENTIAL : ; X ; : ' ; ■ ' ^ : NOT ESSENTIAL 

' ENJOYABLE ■ : . ^ y : ; X ; NOT ENJOYABLE 

■ VALUABLE / : : X !, : WORTHLESS 

NOT MEANINGFUL - ; X : ; ! ; ; ' ^ MEANINGFUL 

PLEASANT : J : : :JC_ UNPLEASANT 

BORING ; X : ' ; : i, INTERESTING . 

COMPLICATED : ! ; ; ^X : : SIMPLE . 

IMPORTANT :-; ''i-^i_J NOT IMPORTANT 

CONFUSED ■ . _s JL:_: CLEAR 

EASY ^ :JL!_ ^ HARD 

DISLIKE X s : : ; • LIKE 
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ENGLISH HOMEWORK IS: 



USEFUL ^ 

ESSENTIAL ^ 

ENJOYABLE 

VALUABLE ____ 
NOT MEANINGFUL 
RLEASANT 

BORING X 

COMPLICATED X- 

IMPORTANT JC_. 

CONFUSED^ 

" EASY ) 

DISLIKE X ; 



USELESS . 

J_ 'not ESSENftAL; 

x_ not enjoyable 

i worthless 

meanin6e,ul 
x_ unpleasant". 
interesting 

SIMPLE 

NOT IMPORTANT 
CLEAR 
HARD 
LIKE 
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ENGLISH LESSONS ARE 



USEFUL 
. ESSENTIAL 
i ENJOYABLE 
; *^ VALUABLE 
NOT - MEANINGFUL 
, - ' PLEASANT 
; B6RING 
COMPLICATED 
- IMPORTANT 
/ CONFUSED , 
, EASY 
DISLIKE 



USELESS 

NOT ESSENTIAL 

NOT ENJOYABLE 

WORTHLESS 

MEANINGFui/ 

UNPLEASANT 

INTERESTING. 

SIMPLE 

NOT IMPORTANT 
CLEAR ■ 
HARD 
LIKE 
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MY ENGLISH TEACHER IS: 



e 












USEFUL 


: X 








USELESS 


ESSEHTIAL 


\ 't X ^ 




«» ' ■ 


: . : V . 


NOT ESSENTIAL 


ENJOYABLE 




r 




t * ■ 


. NOT ENJOYABLE 


. VALUABLE 


: X 




/■ :■ i 




WORTHLESS 


NOT MEANINGFIIL 








X : 


MEANINGFUL 


PLEASANT 


: X 




4 , 


} j, * 


^PLEASANT 


BORING 










INTERESTING ■ 


COMPLICATED 






" -l: X 


SIMPLE ' 


IMPORTANT 


X : 








NOT IMPORTANT^ 


CONFUSED 










CLEAR 


EASY 




X : 






HARD i ' ■ 


. DISLIKE 








X : 


LIKE 
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TlIE WAY OUfe ENGLISH TEACHER TEACHES US 



IS! 



ERIC 



USEFUL 


J X : 






USELESS 


J ESSENTIAL 


: X : 






NOT ESSENTIAL- 


ENJOYABLE 




X^: 


* .* '— . . 


NOT ENJOYABLF. 


VALUABLE 




X : 




WORtHLKSS 


NOT MEANINGFUL , 






: X : 


MEANINGFUL 


. PLEASANT 




K . 




UNPLEASANT . , • 


BORING 


: X : 






INTERESTING 


COMPLICATED 






X : : ' 


SIMPLE 


.. . 'important 


: X ; 






NOT IMPORTANT 


CONFUSED 






X . 


CLEAR 


EASY 




. X , 




HARD 


DISLIKE 




* 


K 


LIKE 
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AN EXAMPLE OF A SCHOOL EVALUATION REPORT 
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The evaluation report that Is presented in tllio Appendix lo Intended to 
serve as a guide for the presentation of an evaluation. 



In presenting an evaluatlcCj^roport the following aspects should alwayn 
be kept In mind 

(i) the audience for the report 

(ii) the nature of Che conf identiality, of the information contained 
in Che report 

(iii) purpose of the report 

( ■ " 

The report* that follows concerned the evaluation of religious education 

in a school and involved mainly school, parents and students. The 

report was presented to a meeting -of school staff and members of the school 

board, A separate two page. summary of the results of the evaluation was 

sent to all parents. The latter was considered at the Parent ancL 



Friends ii^e ting. 



Both the main report and the summary report jwere prepared by school 
"^taff with assistance provided by consultants. 



* Note Appendices of the report have not been indicated 
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Tim EVALUATION OF TTlg JKLT£irqn5; 
jgpUCATION PROGKAMMIC AT 



TADtK OK CONTENTS 



SItlCTION . 



SECTION I-I 



PURPOSES 

» General 
Specific 

CURRENT PROGRAMMlf 
The programmes 

The teaching of R.E. at the ochool 
Materials ^and resources used 
in the R.E.. programme. 



SECTION III THE EVALUATION 



SECTION IV 




Procedure ^ 

RESULTS AND 'discussion 

Parent Questionnaire 
Student Questionnaire 
Other questionnaires 



SECTION V CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 
Recommendations 

' Appefidix, A The approach used to evaluate 
R«E, at the school 

Appendix Areas' identified for evaluation 

Appendix C Parent Questionnaire 

Appendix D Student Questionnaire 

Appendix E Questionnaires to persons 

associated with the school 

Appendix' F Consultants 



40 
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14 
15 
27 

34 
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EVALUATION OF Till? RKI.TCIOUfl KDUCATION PROCttAMMI? 
UKCTION I J VUKro.SK« 

1. Tt) evaliiat*} I he hcIu)()1*m iM-ngrnmnu^* li\ tollKiotiti tMlncal I tin 

2. To provltitf; utnTf' wtth t-xporliMico In pnictlrcM of rjriux)! lovc«l 
OVM I u^^^ I on 




3. To \m\vA rv<\{ti tvmoutn of iiT«g|^^PuoatTTH4^^» part in« lit Iniiopctorlnl 

V I M 1 1 

SECTION TI: TllV. CURRKNT PROCHAMMK t 

A. The proKramjwt! 

The curront rollglou« o<4ucatlon programme In b/uu'd onthe noriea 
"Way, Trutli ant! I.J.f«" and lo nncd by all tcacliero 

B. Tlie teaching of rellgioiin education at the ocliool 

1 . . Tho role of tlic claBU toacherH. la as followH: 

to give good example in the practice of the faith, e.g. children . 
notice if teachers arc prf?scnt to worship with the Parish Community 

to provide a Christian atmosphere In the classroom' and wltneBoeo 
to the Catliolic faith, 

to prepare lessons, parall turgles , Maosea, saci^nmental programmea, 
hymn singing i 

'i .. 

to be responsible for own class faith development' 

to relate children's experiences to the life of Christ 

to help make the children aware of the traditional/devotional 
practices in the Church, e.g. Stations of the Cross, Rosary, 
Benediction, in the hope that the children* will be internally 
motivated to carry out these practices 

to help children to become aware of the seasons in the Church's 
year as well as the lives of the Saints 

2 . The role 'of the Principal In religious educjitlon is in most 
instances ^ 

that of encouraging, supporting. Initiating, and a general guide 
to other staff members 

to widen the horizons of the teacKers beyond the Immediate school, 
e.g. community awareness by encouraging the teachers to help Che 
children become aware of the elderly In the local Nursing Home 
and to become involved with the children In the Special School 

to encouragq each teacher in their efforts In R.E. and to help 
each one in tl^ctr own faith development ^ 

^^0\keep parents informed of what is going on In the R.E, programme 
in the school through the Newsletter 
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to ju'ovltlt* o|)t>orutnUleei (n ronoii I tnt t on wl t h man toV pflruntH 
Uimy H«f4itt» tsto, 

,to ha rtvailahlo it \)ax»nt» wlnti t <i coiius to t lu^ Mchool «( c<ntaf 
tlmisB <lurJng the t!uy to trtlk about ihaiv chllUriMi or tiUnrv 
probUMuu^ etc. 

1. The l-Til^ of tho Pariah VtUnit In tlie U.K. proKriuumo In: 

to bo ttva I f or Maafl unci «acr«tnctnt propararlon 

^ to vlfilt the clflu«r6om» when Ijo 1m frco to ch) Fio 

A. The other Inflnos^coB In the U.K. progranuno oro! 

Parent expectations, «,g, children uhould be t/iuRht the ten 
Comnwndmcntfi, Actw of faitb, ... etc. 

Current Affaira, e.g. NewB hcadllneo, One World Week, fioclal 
Juotice , poverty^ etc . 

Visits from the Biahop of the Diocese, Mission Priest 'a vlalt» 
visiting personnel from CP. I., etc. 

Hdteriala ant) resources used in the R,E. progratpae 

Together with the main series "Way, Truth and Life" the following 
materiale are available for the U8e of the teachers 

Good NcwB Bible ' 

LlfQ» tove and Joy 

We Celebrate the Eucharist 

Sadlier Sacramental programme for Reconciliation and Eucharist 

We Celebrate Confirmation ' 

Liturgy of the Word for Children ' 

On Cloud Nine (liturgies and penance services) 

Classroom Creativity 

The Christmas Book 

The Easter Book '^X^^ 

The Pentecost Book 

God of My Gladness (liturgieff) 

Assembly Ideas * 

Touching God (liturgies) 

Teachers References? 

Teacher's Manuals to accompany WAY AND TRUTH AND LIFE series in 
the School 

General Catchetical Directory 

The Teachings of Christ - a Catholic Catechism for Adults and , 
Study Guide 

Catholic Schools and the Communication of Faith 
"Our Message is Christ** 
Experiments in Prayer 
The Singing Pope 

I Love You. Pope John Paul II and children 
Mary, joy for all creation ^ . - 

The Lives of the Saints 
ARCH Books fo the Life of Jesus 
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ivm* }n'A(;Ks in i)KVia.t>iMN<; tine insthiimknts 

It wnM «UuMihnl l»y tl»i ut/Lilf Miwl ri)o»ul tanlH in rolltrt «ll I tjf oviruit I <iu 
Uy uuiiift ((UMjjt li>niuilri?fci. Yuopn J alum Wn^ru nu toWoum 

jt. (itnuu'tit ttui aiut hit ton {\t ((i<mtj 

rotil*! iwumI for liot li tlui part'iu and MtnthMit: <(u<'u 1 1 tltinni r<' . 

Mtiilf iiH.a Kf<>vip H^MHTiitinl liirtlKT IttMnM for both the parent ant!" 
Mtntient tpn^ut li)nn<i Li i? • 

h. Initial drattM of InnttnmiMitM 

Tjir prliR'liv'l col lilted all t!\o Iteinii. Ttione were aent to the 
e.on:mrtanp> who thon devlaed a drnft quCMt lonnal rx? aiiltabh^ for 
■; . . mie by at'udcMUH and the pnrent groupfi. ^i^^^ 

'3^*^^^^^ ^_J?Jl_t * f l."»^ In Ht rumen t 

At a iiu'otlni* botweon the hcIh^oI Htalf and cousnltiint« each of the 
dlfto.rcnt queoClonnnirvfl weri* conHldered separately to cn«urc chat 
lanK^uige uMed Wa?) not amblguouH, that t*nch Item "wao relevant and 
undc? rot and able to tbe reopondentH and covered all areao of concern. 

Tlic questionnaires to be admlnlBtered to tbc PaMsb Prlcat, District 
Super Intcndqttp and persona closely connected with the school were, 
developed by the consultorttfi In conjunction wJth the Principal. 



jrrivP 6: Di':scliprioN of evaluation instkumknts 




The quet? t^^n\i|yj was designed by school staff. Its purpose was 
to elicit Itifotlnatiotr from parents who currently had children 
attending St Josephs (see Appendix C). The questionnaire contains 
6 sections: General Parent Infornuitlon; Goals/Objectives of the 
School; the R»E. Programme; Parent Input; School Climatie/ 
Atmosphere; Parent Views regarding R.E. (Years 1 to 3). For each ^ 
different section responses to questions were made through use of 
a Likert scale. Thja^^last section of the questionnaire j^jrovided 
respondents an opportunity to make comment on their child's preparatioit 
and parent involvement In the sactamental programme. The different 
categories of questions were generated by ^he school staff and were 
identified as categories for which parent views might prove to be 
most useful, ' • 



b. Stud^cnt Questionnaire ^ - \^ 



These questionnaires were designed by tbe staff for specific use 
for Years 6 and 7; middle primary and Year 3 (see Appendix D). 
Each of the questionnaires sought responses to the content of the 
R.E* programme and poses questions to students about their attitude 
toward R.E. relevant to and in the context of their school and 
knowledge of R.E. 

Questionnair . e to persons associated with St Josephs 

Questionnaires were also prepared for Education Department's 
'*^Efistrict Superintendent, Parish Priest and persons in Wonangarup ■ 
closely associated with the school. * - ' 
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Some copies of the VERITAS programme | * 

Somfe copies of the "Lord of* Life" programme ' .* 

There are many other individual copies from varioUs series. 

Films, filmstrips, tapes, books, dtc. borrowed from the Catholic 
Pastoral Institute. v 

SECTION III: THE EVALUATION , 

, ■ ■ ■, > ' ' 

The evaluation described in this report used an approach to evaluation 
developed by the Office of the Catholic Education Commission of W. A. ^ CECWA)*. 
The evaluation model' is provided in Appendix A. 

A. Procedure : ' ^ • 

. ^ STEP 1: THE INITIATION ' " ' 

a. Contact . ' 

Contact was initiated by the school responding to an invitation from 

. the Of f ice of - the Catholic Education, Commission to be involved in 

school evaluation. The response arose from the school's need to 
participate in either a school level evaluation or an inspectorial 
' ..;yisit from a Superintendent from the W.A. Education Department. 



b. ' Interest Development 



Interest, developed in the idea-oof a school level evaluatio^n from a 
, y to the school by- officers of the CECWA. 

STEP\2: COMMITMENT 

Following that visit the staff met and determined to undertake a • 

•school' level evaluation, with the assistance of consultants (see Appendix F) 

STEP 3: DETERMINING -THE AREA FOR THE EVALAUJION 

Following the commitment for an evaluation to be carried out by the 
staff a further visit tot he school was organised by the consultants'* , 
and various areas for evaluation were identifded and listed. From that. 
list the ^religious education 'programme was selected by the staff as 
being; of majro priority. . 

'Appendix B lists all areas identified as being areas for evaluation at 
a future time. ^ • A\ ' 

STEP 4 : DETERMINING SOURCES QF INFORMATION 

Staff and consultants met together and determined that information . 
would be gathered from the following groups of i)eople: 

a. staff members ' - . 

b. parents . • 

c. students 

d. Parish Priest 

e. Education Department's District Superintendent 

f. At least twp other prominent people in the district not directly 
associated with the school ' 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE SCHOOL PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Goals/Objectives of the School 

a,) Religious development ■* 

b) Personal development 

c) Development of social awareness 

R.E. Progrannne 

a) Nature of the programme 

b) Activities ^and practices 

c) Cont of R.E. programme 



Parent Input 



a) C pramun i ca t i on parent / 1 e a che r . 

b) Information dboiit R.E. progranime 

c) Paret\^inv^lvement 

d) General aspects 

School Climate/Atmosphere 

a) School/Staff attitudes 

b) * Parent interaction with school 

c) Child's attitude 

. d) R.E. at the scVytfol 



Parent View ^ 

Very important 

Most to very Important 

Very impart ant 



In agreement 
In agreement 
In agreement 



.General, satisfaction 

Sufficient 

Like to be more involved 
No real problems » 



Very high 
Satisfactory 
Very positive 
Satisfactory 



Parent Views Reg^ding R.E. - Years 1 to 3 ^ 

Satisfactory 



a) Child's know^^ge of religion 

b) Child's/family interaction 
regarding religion 

c) Child's initiative in' religion 



Good ' ' 
Satisfactory 
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engendered by the staff at the school. They emphatically expressed 
that their child was hapl^y^ at the school, that the discipline was 
consistent , and that the school was making a worthwhile contribution 

to Every aspect of community involvement by the child/school 

was agreed upon strongly. Good communication through the newsletter, 
- — calkendar and parent/teachers evenings'was noted and appreciated. 

THE HOME 

In this section, the parents expressed strongly how they see the benefit 
of the R.E. progyamem in that the children have a significant influence 
in the development of the, faith in the home through prayer 'and attendance 
at Mass, for example. 

« YEAR THREE PARENTS COMMENTS 

Most parents agreed that the preparation for the sacrament of 
Reconciliation and Eucharist by year three children was adequate. 
Some expressed the. desire to be more involved. 

B. Student Questionnaire 



Results of the student; questionnaires are provided in Appendix D- In 
summary it appears from the responses given by students in the different 
grades that overall the students are very ^^^^^^s^ve to the tbtal school 
programme. Furthermore the students as a fnfcm are very interested and 
responsive to the current Religious Education^programme. With respect 
to religious education It does appear that not all students constantly 
or regularly pray or pray together as a family. It is important to point 
out that the data obtained for Year 3 could be somewhat suspect. The 
response to questions was a YES or NO; for the majority of litems little 
discrimination appeared between these responses. In the majority of 
items students tended to agree, selecting YES in most cases, 

C* Other Questionnaires 

The results of these are provided in Appendix E. 'In summary it would 
appear that the outsiders consider that the school is providing an 
excellent all round education for students at the school. Furthermore 
all these respondents were very supportive of the staff and students at 
the school and these* people viewed that the school was producing students 
that were well prepared to face the challenge of High School. 
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The questionnaires are provided in Appendix E. 
STEP 7: ADMINISTRATION OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
a. The Parent Questionnaire . . 



Thie parent questionnaire was accompanied by a letter from the 
school Principal inviting participation and was forw"arded during 
July 1981. A 95% (N«1620 response rate was obtained within three 
weeks of posting the questionnaire- „ 

b. Student Questionnaire . . 

- > ■ 

The questionnaire was administered by the class teache^rs- 
c - Questionnaires to Persons Associated with the^ School 

Questionnaires were sent to 'the Parish Pries^, District Superintendent 
.'^ and to three persons from Narrogin that were closely assoicated with ' 
* the school- All questionnaires sent out were returned to the 

respondents- „ „ ^ _ - 



S'reP 8: 



-AJfeaYSlS PROCEDURES 



All questionnair^data- was coded for purposes of computer analysis- 
Mean standard deviation as well as the % response for^each scale was 
.determined for all items for each questionnaire- Alpha Cronbachs were 
. .determined for each subscale for each section of the Parent Questionnaire 
in-order to »in8pect the internal consistency of the questionnaire- It 
was found that all sections of the questionnaire had high Cronbach alphas 
(range -76-95) indicating a high level of internal Sconsistency among, 
respondents- ^ '. ^ 

SECTION IV: RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A- Parent Questionnaire 

Results of the parent questionnaire are provided in Appendix C- They 
^ are summarised in general form in Table 1- So^& specific comments are 
as follows: i > 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVE 

The importance and personal development and moral/social awareness of" 
the Religious Education Programme was rated highly by parents, whereas 
the doctrinal content of the programme was rated as less significant- 
Parents placed more emphasis on their child's achievement in cqre subjects 
than in progress in religious education. Generally, parents feel that 
it is the sole responsibility of the scKool to educate the children in 
the faith, thus absolving them from the responsibility of being primary 
educators- It was ev^ent that the topic was not discussed at home- 
Parents were generally interested in the Religious Education Programme. 
However, they were not keen on being directly involved but expressed 
the desire to have more information. They expressed their satisfaction' 
with the R-E- programme even though in the general information section 
It was indicated that many rarely attend Mass- i 

SCHOOL CLIMATE AND ATMOSPHERE 

Parents feel confident in approaching the staff on any matter ^relating 
to their child- Overall, they/are happy with the climate and atmosphere 
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SECTION V: ' CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




Concluslona ^ 
What happended as a result li^do 
Gains 

Staff knowledge gained in 
outlining the project 

Skills gained in preparation 
of questionnaire 

Insight into parents* attitudes 

Data interpretation 

ere 



g the project? 
Disappointments 

Disappointed in some attitudes 
which came* through e.g. parents 
wishing to know more but not 
wanting to take the time to 
get involved 

Slow response to 
questionnajLre 

Superintendents' response very 
disappointing. So often when 
we meet him he makes verbal 
comments about how happy he is 
with the school yet when given 
the opporutnity to put it on 
paper he refrained from doing 
so. 



Questionnaire res^j^s wei 
positive ^ 
e.g. children were happy to come 
to school 

Time and ef foi^ given by parents 
inade them more aware of the 
R.E. programme^ in the school. 

Staff had an opportunity to 
review the R.E. prograimne and 
the resources used in the 
programme. 

Overall Reponse: The reason for presenting the questionnaire was to 
benefit our Religious Education Programme - to disdover our effects - 
to be able to programme for the future. 
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Recommendations ^ * » - '"^^ 



!• Parents ; " Parents should become more aware, and involved in the 
"Religious Education of their child in> such ways as: 

attend aprent/teacher evenings focusing solely on religion 
attend REnewal of* Faith programme 

hy giving good example and by encouraging their child to 
)attend Mass 




participating iix^sacraraental programmes 
discussing with the teacher the child's progress in 
religion 

reading Bible Stories to the children 

by discussing what their child does in religious lesson 
each day 

viii) borrowing film strips from the Ca^t^plic Pastoral Institute 
Resource Centre and showing themitb their children at home 
(catalogue available at school) 

ix) attend film discussion evenings for the development of their 
own faith ^ 



2. Staff: 



O to -encourage .homework sheets with which the: parents can- 
help the children - 

ii) . develop actiovities that include parents, e.g. send home 

parent information sheets at an adult level, on topics that 
the teacher Ijas taken with the children ' ^ 

iii) arrange for Guest Speaker to talk to 'parents and staff 
iy) put on film/discussion evenings for parents 

v) organise paraliturg^gs in class and invite parents to attend 

vi) offer more opportunities for parents to come'up and discuss 
religion, e.g. parent evening on religion, and ask parents 
what they would like discussed 

vii) organise religion in themes- throughout- the s.chool so that 
sheets^an be sent-Jiome (one sheet to cover the topic 

' throughout the school) ^' ' ' 

vlii) give parents a list of references as to where to find 

information, e.g. suitable Bible stories, prayer books.. .V 
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